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The Joys and Enigmas of @ Strange Hour 
by Giorgio de Chirico. In Santa Barbara 
Anniversary Exhibition (See Page 5) 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
By : 


FREDERIC REMINGTON, 1861-1909 


THE CUSTER MONUMENT AT LITTLE BIG HORN 
Black and White Wash Drawing. 22 x 30% Inches. 
$1,200 


Included in the exhibition are eighteen oil paintings and ten drawings. 
All original illustrations of Remington’s work before 1900. 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 30th STREET (THE OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK CITY 





PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


To See or Not To See 


+ ee CONTROVERSY revolving around the question of whether 
or not we should publicly exhibit the 205 German Old 
Masters brought to America for protective custody after the 
fall of the Hitler regime, first ignited in a Dicest editorial 
last January, is gathering momentum. In fact, it has reached 
a point where we should know in the near future which atti- 
tude will prevail: the traditional holier-than-thou position of 
the “committee of 95” museum officers and university leaders 
who want the paintings returned unviewed to their home mu- 
seums; or the more realistic stand of those who would utilize 
these treasures to encourage art appreciation during the prob- 
able five years it will take Germany to establish a stable, 
democratic government. 

However, at the moment the State Department continues to 
write polite, diplomatic letters to both factions; and the mas- 
terpieces repose, safe but useless, in the air-conditioned base- 
ment of our National Gallery. It is like waiting for that 
other shoe to drop. 

In the beginning, perhaps because of the respected reputa- 
tions of “the committee of 95,” the ideologists encountered 
little opposition to their beautiful, but ostrich-like statements. 
Then the minds that think in straight lines (including Francis 
Taylor, David E. Finley, Dr. Paul J. Sachs, Harlan Stone 
and Owen J. Roberts) rallied to plead the cause of sincere 
acceptance of the fact that intelligent realism must leaven 
the loaf of utopian idealism. Unfortunate death removed Chief 
Justice Stone from the controversy, but former Justice 
Roberts, as chairman of the American Commission for the 
Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monuments 
in Europe, issued a statement that sharply rapped the fingers 
of the “committee sf 95” (by now increased to 103). 

In barbed, if carefully considered language the Roberts 
statement said in part: “The Commission accepts without 
reservation the promise of the United States Government, as 
voiced by its highest officials, that the works of art belonging 
to German museums and brought to this country for safe- 
keeping, will be returned to Germany when conditions there 
warrant. The Commission is strongly of the opinion that the 
resolution sponsored by Dr. Frederick M. Clapp, Mrs. Juliana 
Force and others is without justification and is to be de- 
plored.” 

The American Artists Professional League, largest artist 
organization in America, mailed a letter to President Truman 
taking issue with the scholarly eyewash contained in the 
petition of the “committee of 95,” and pleading that contem- 
porary American artists be permitted to view these treasures 
of the past. The answer came from an Assistant Secretary of 
State, who stated in typical double-talk that no plans were 
definite at the moment. 

Arthur Millier, noted, forthright art critic from the West 
Coast, visited New York and his nose-for-news ferreted out 
a front-page story in the Los Angeles Times. Terming this 
“the hottest question to flutter this country’s art circles in 
many a year,” he concluded: 

“To this writer the reasoning behind the museum men’s 
petition seems far fetched. The paintings are in the United 
States, one of the few countries which can be counted upon 
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to respect the art heritage of a conquered foe—and no peace 
treaty has yet been written. We will certainly not steal the 
paintings, but millions of Americans would, their past actions 
indicate, go to see them. Why not send them on tour of our 
principal cities and help feed our souls and some hungry 
German kids.” 

Characteristic of the moralistic grounds upon which the 
opposition has built its arguments, is the following letter-to- 
the-editor from S. L. Faison, Jr., of Williams College: “As 
one of the signers of the resolution on the return of 200 
German-owned paintings, I am disturbed by your editorial 
comment of May 15. 

“Professor (then Lt.-Cmdr.) Charles Kuhn’s fully docu- 
mented protest, appearing in the College Art Journal, makes 
it perfectly clear that the paintings were sent to Washington 
from Wiesbaden, at the extreme edge of the American Zone, 
and that they had been adequately housed there by trained 
American personnel. The present controversy concerns only 
their subsequent removal to Washington. Your phrase ‘pro- 
tective custody’ presumably applies to that move, and not 
to the earlier move from the Merkers salt mine to Wiesbaden. 
What then, is the meaning of your bald assertion that ‘if we 
had not taken the paintings into protective custody, the Rus- 
sians would have?’ What is your evidence? 

“The main reason for not exhibiting the paintings in this 
country, it seems to me, is the inevitable misunderstandings 
such a procedure would cause, under the conditions of the 
present case history. Your suggestion to exhibit them for the 
benefit of starving German children is just the sort of thing 
I mean. How strangely your proposal would translate into 
French, Dutch, Polish—or Russian! Your editorial strikes 
me as both capricious and irresponsible.” 

Bringing the controversy to national focus, the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company on the June 27 installment of the “In 
My Opinion” series matched John D. Morse, editor of the 
Magazine of Art, against Alonzo Lansford, speaking as con- 
sultant director of the Telfair Academy and Associate Editor 
of THe Art Dicest. Lansford, in his summation, said: 

“Generally speaking, there are two types of people in the 
art museum field: those who are interested in art primarily 
for art’s sake, and those who are just as interested in art for 
the peoples’ sake. Being in the latter group, I'll go with 
Boswell when he says, in THE Art Dicest, ‘Here, it would 
seem, is a perfect opportunity to utilize art as good-will am- 
bassadors for greater understanding among the different na- 
tions who must learn to live peacefully in One World. For 
these paintings could be exhibited not as spoils of war, but 
as examples of the common cultural ties that are effective 
weapons in breaking down the differences of language and 
social and political ambitions. Why not employ the gate- 


attraction of these great paintings to raise funds to alleviate 
suffering in Europe?’ 


“And I might add: No one ever wore a painting out by 
looking at it.” 

Let us accept, once and for all, the fact that the paintings 
are now in this country; let us put them to work increasing 
art appreciation in America and decreasing hunger in Europe. 
It is very doubtful that exhibiting them publicly will give 
Americans itchy fingers—as some scholars have claimed. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


On Government Patronage 


Sm: Thanks for your gratifying article 
in the June 1 issue, “Government Patron- 
age.” I hope this message will help carry 
a solution we hope for. It would be very 
desirable if this article of yours reaches a 
greater public than the readers of THE 
ArT Dicest. If the press, Life magazine, 
Readers Digest and other popular maga- 
zines would insert your article, public 
opinion would stir up discussion for action. 

—VINCENT GLINSKy, New York. 


Seconds the Nomination 


Str: I always read your “Comments” 
with interest. In the June 1 issue I was 
particularly pleased to hear you mention 
Mrs. Juliana Force as an outstandingly 
able and unbiased person who might be 
persuaded to head any new Government 
Art Project. I only hope I can be the first 
to second your nomination. She, I think, 
has proved that she can recognize true 
art regardless of whether it is Right, Left, 
or Center. 

—Tom LOoFTIN JOHNSON, Bedford, N.Y. 


Prefers the Past 


Sir: I agree with Evelyn Marie. Con- 
sidering the utter and shameless deprav- 
ity of painting in the United States today, 
it would have been better if all the pic- 
tures sent to the Tate had been repre- 
sentative of “the past.” But don’t think 
the British will be fooled. They can smell 
political art five thousand miles away. 

—JAMES WALDO Fawcett, Wash., D. C. 


Wide of the Mark 


Stir: In her letter concerning the loan 
exhibition to England, Evelyn Marie Stu- 
art seems to shoot her arrows very wide 
of the mark. Was the purpose of this ex- 
hibition to instruct the English about the 
topography, natural resources and folk 
ways of the United States; or was it to 
give some idea of American art and a 
glimpse, at least, of the temper of the 
American mind and spirit? 

No doubt to answer the first of these 
purposes thousands of Chambers of Com- 
merce would gladly have lept to atten- 
tion with oceans of adequate printed 
matter. 

But if the paintings were chosen with 
a more recondite aim, it seems to me 
that, as a people, we are admirably rep- 
resented, by the richness and fervor of a 
Weber, the psychological drama of a Wat- 
kins, the healthy satire of a Grant Wood, 
as well as by Bernard Karfiol’s classic 
repose, Darrel Austin’s legendary moon- 
world and the delicate romance of Hob- 
son Pittman’s imaginative memories. 

—EVELYN THORNBER, Sumner, Wash. 


How and Why They Vote 

Sir: Sir Thomas Beecham stated upon 
his return from America to London, ac- 
cording to the local news hawks, and I 
quote. “Art in America is run by racket- 
eers for the whims of diseased women.” 
What have your readers to say to this? 
What changes should be made? And this 
old one, does the jury system work? Does 
the jury system of the various schools of 
thought give an honest and accurate rep- 
resentation? What do the exhibitions owe 
the prospective exhibitor? . . . The prospec- 
tive exhibitor and the gallery visitor as 
well as the gallery will gain if there is 
a healthy change. Why not find out indi- 
vidually how our jurymen vote and why? 
This information along with the accept- 
ance or rejection of a work will build 
for a better world of art. 

—EnmiL LvuKs, Pasadena, Cal. 
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Woman with Blue Turban: Picasso 


By Donald Bear 

JUNE FIFTH of this year marked the 
fifth anniversary of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art. To celebrate the occa- 
sion there has been installed a special 
exhibition of paintings largely repre- 
sentative of the School of Paris lent by 
Wright S. Ludington, one of the chief 
benefactors of the museum. The ex- 
hibition continues through July 14. 

The selected group of pictures from 
the Ludington collection presents five 
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Winter Twilight: Max WEBER. Buell Hammett Memorial Collection 


Santa Barbara Museum of Art Marks Fifth Anniversary 


excellent Picassos, including the famous 
gouache formerly in the Thannhauser 
collection, Two Acrobats with Dog, an 
acknowledged masterpiece painted in 
1905. Other Picasso pictures are the 
Cubist composition of about 1909, Wo- 
man with Bouquet; another large Cub- 
ist vertical still life done in greens and 
blues, Table and Window dated 1916 
and much under the influence of Braque; 
the often exhibited Woman with Blue 
Turban, 1923, magnificently drawn with 


Weather Vane and Sofa: Yasuo KuNIYOSHI. Gift of Wright Ludington 
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a black barb-like structural line, and a 
well known Harlequin which reveals 
Picasso the virtuoso in a very pleasing 
way. 

Among other pictures in the exhibi- 
tion are a noble still life by Roger de 
la Fresnaye, two Modigliani portrait 
studies, a notable de Chirico, The Joys 
and Enigmas of a Strange Haur, two 
Derains—one a large still life painted 
in 1938, a modern old master entitled 
Still Life with Tablecloth, and a rich 
and scholarly landscape. The earliest 
pictures are a landscape, Castle and 
Moonlight, by Rousseau the Douanier, 
examples of Vuillard, Bonnard, Utrillo 
and Vlaminck. Henri Matisse is repre- 
sented by a small landscape of both un- 
usual beauty and objectivity. Rouault’s 
well-known Clown and Boy, which was 
in the Rouault exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art last year, is dom- 
inating in color and emotional power. 

One of the most unusual notes in 
the exhibition is Kokoschka’s Child with 
Hands of Father and Mother, a strange- 
ly revealing emotional document of a 
certain aspect of the Middle European 
point-of-view. 

In the Ludington collection American 
painting is not neglected. Included are 
a striking Kuniyoshi, Boy Taking Cow 
Home, which was painted about the 
time America rediscovered her folk-art, 
three early Max Webers of his Cubist 
imagery, three Georgia O’Keeffes, two 
compositions in gouache by Morris 
Graves, Marsden Hartley’s powerful 
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Still Life: DE LA FRESNAYE 
Wright S. Ludington Collection 


Knotting Rope and Niles Spencer’s po- 
etic tonal canvas Edge of the City. 

This is the first public showing of the 
major part of the Ludington collection 
as a group, though most of the canvases 
have been exhibited elsewhere individ- 
ually. 

Supplementing the Ludington collec- 
tion, which was put on view not only to 
mark the museum’s fifth anniversary 
but also for the occasion of the forth- 
coming meetings of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Art Museum Directors, are 
examples from the museum’s permanent 
collection. 

During the past five years the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art has made con- 
siderable strides in building up the be- 
ginnings of a collection of painting, con- 
temporary and near-contemporary, and 
an outstanding group of drawings and 
watercolors which range from 19th cen- 


High Wire: Jack Gace STarkK 
Permanent Collection 


tury French material to the art of to- 
day. A gallery of Chinese art has been 
established and is gradually expanding. 
The museum also owns a collection of 
African sculpture. 

A notable addition is the recently in- 
stalled collection of Oriental musical 
instruments belonging to the late Henry 
Eichheim, composer. These instruments 
were collected during Mr. Eichheim’s 
journeys in the Orient, on one of which 
he was accompanied by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, who later conducted the first 
performances of his symphonic compo- 
sitions based on Oriental themes in 
which several of the instruments from 
Bali and Java now owned by the mu- 
seum were used. 

During this year a gallery was opened 
for exhibitions of photography. This 
gallery maintains a schedule of shows 
drawn from all over the country. Its 


Hands Knotting Rope: MarsDEN HARTLEY 
Wright S. Ludington Collection 


opening was inaugurated by an exhibi- 
tion of the work of Ansel Adams and 
with a special lecture given by him. 

The aim and ambition of the museum 
is to be a clearinghouse for the var- 
ious arts. Therefore music has played 
an important role, with concerts given 
in the museum under the able chair- 
manship of Donald Pond, composer and 
member of the museum’s board. Poetry 
as well as painting and music are fea- 
tured over the museum’s regular week- 
ly broadcast entitled “Pleasure in Pic- 
tures,” given each Sunday morning over 
station KTMS. Also illustrated talks 
have been a regular feature of the mu- 
seum’s program and a critical column 
in the Santa Barbara News-Press has 
been maintained weekly. 

In December, 1944, Rico Lebrun as- 
sumed the post of Artist-in-Residence 
for the Museum and has been since that 


Two Acrobats and Dog: Picasso 
Wright S. Ludington Collection 
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Dying Centaur: BOURDELLE 
Gift of Wright S. Ludington 


time giving free lecture and studio 
classes for adults. This has been a high- 
ly stimulating experience and has helped 
to draw the museum and the commun- 
ity more closely together. Also part of 
Lebrun’s contribution is a series of 
lithographs executed last year and five 
recent canvases which have been added 
to the permanent collection. Working 
closely with the museum and contribut- 
ing time, talent and energy to the fur- 
therance of its program are the follow- 
ing artists, who are also members of 
the Board of Trustees—Clarence Hin- 
kle, DeWitt and Douglass Parshall and 
Jack Gage Stark. 

The Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
opened June, 1941, with the exhibition 
Painting Today and Yesterday in the 
United States, a comprehensive showing 
which was fully covered by the ART 
DIGcEsT at that time. Five thousand peo- 


Chinese Stone Lion: WEI PERIOD 
Gift of Mrs. Ina Carn 
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ple were in attendance the opening 
day, and the gallery first flung its gates 
open to the city school children—the 
“engraved” guests came later. Since 
that time there have been some three 
hundred exhibitions of varying sizes, 
interest and importance. 

Notable among these events have 
been the following: Nineteenth century 
French painting, which marked the op- 
ening of the Stanley McCormick gal- 
lery early in 1942; art of ancient Amer- 
ica, a loan exhibition from private col- 
lectors and museums and research in- 
stitutions of Aztec, Toltec and Mayan 
material; French Impressionism and 
Van Gogh; Old Master drawings from 
the Fogg Museum of Art; two large 
exhibits of Renaissance masters; Thom- 
as Eakins; Chinese sculpture; eccle- 
siastical art of the southwest lent by 
the Taylor Museum, Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Centre; Surrealism and Ab- 
stract Art in the United States; Mod- 





Buffalo Hunter: ANONYMOUS 
Buell Hammett Memorial Collection 


ern Mexican painting; and important 
one-man shows of the work of Ralston 
Crawford, Dan Lutz, Eugene Berman, 
Rico Lebrun, Clarence Hinkle, Jack 
Gage Stark, Etienne Ret, Russell 
Cowles, Copeland Burg, Robert Edmond 
Jones, Hilaire Hiler and Augustus John. 

There have also been many small 
one-man shows by noted artists of the 
eastern seaboard as well as a great var- 
iety of exchange exhibitions with other 
institutions, and annual exhibitions of 
regional interest, such as those of the 
California Watercolor Society. In other 
words, every effort has been made to 
present the art of the immediate re- 
gion and vicinity. 

The Santa Barbara Museum is en- 
tirely supported by various classifica- 
tions of membership which now number 
more than 700 contributors. The year- 
ly attendance averages approximately 
65,000, that is, slightly less than double 
the population of Santa Barbara. 


U. S. Army Sponsors Art Show in Germany 


TRY TO IMAGINE that all the finest 
Old Masters in the National Gallery in 
Washington, the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, the Boston Museum and 
the Chicago Art Institute have been as- 
sembled in Erie, Pa. Then imagine what 
an exhibition you could arrange from 
that combined group! A situation some- 
what comparable to that now exists at 
Wiesbaden (a city about the size of 
Erie) in the American Occupational 
Zone of what was Germany. 

Under the auspices of the monuments 
and fine arts division of the American 
Military Government, the most impor- 
tant exhibition of art to be seen in Ger- 
many today is being held in the museum 
of this celebrated spa. Called “Northern 
Art Before 1600,” it consists of famous 
works of the Flemish and German 
schools and Egyptian sculpture, and 
was drawn mainly from the collections 
of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, the 
Frankfurt am Main, Darmstadt and 
Cologne galleries. Our army art experts 
recovered them from salt mines and 


air-raid bunkers and are sheltering them 
in Wiesbaden until the bombed-out 
cities from which they came are once 
again able to provide suitable homes. 
In the meantime, more than 1,000 peo- 
ple a day pay admission to see these 
treasures. 

The present exhibition, opened May 
13, includes works by such representa- 
tives of the Flemish school as Jan van 
Eyck, Gerard David, Hans Memling and 
Hugo van der Goes, as well as works 
of such German masters as Hans Hol- 
bein, Lucas Cranach the Elder, Albrecht 
Direr and Mathias Griinewald. Perhaps 
the most famous item, however, is the 
sculptured bust of the Egyptian Queen 
Nefertiti. Most popular, though, is the 
Cranach Fountain of Youth, a lusn and 
elaborate 16th Century fantasy depict- 
ing a round hundred old crones going 
into a magic pool and emerging as pink- 
skinned virgins. 

This is the second art show sponsored 
by the American authorities in Wies- 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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Chicago Opens 57th 


Watercolor Annual 


Tue WEsT is taking most of the hon- 
ors at the 57th Annual American Ex- 
hibition of Watercolors and Drawings 
which opened at Art Institute of Chi- 
cago on June 6 and will continue through 
August 12. Of the eight prizewinners 
selected from 306 entries, six of the 
artists have spent most of their time 
West of the Alleghenies. 

Two painters and a museum director 
—Ben Shahn, Ogden Pleissner and John 
I. H. Baur, curator of painting and 
sculpture at the Brooklyn Museum— 
awarded four of the prizes while the 
Committee on Painting and Sculpture 
at the Art Institute named winners of 
the Blair Prizes. 

The coveted Watson F. Blair Pur- 
chase Prize of $600 went to the Cleve- 
land artist, Carl Gaertner, for a gouache 
landscape, Valley Town. Gaertner, who 
teaches at the Cleveland School of Art, 
holds a number of other prizes, among 
them the 1944 Altman Prize of the Na- 
tional Academy and the $500 Prize in 
the 1945 Portrait of America competi- 
tion. Second Blair Award, the $400 Pur- 
chase Prize, went to Karl Mattern for 
his watercolor, River Bend in Winter. 
A native Chicagoan and 1919 graduate 
of the Art Institute, Mattern has head- 
ed the art department of the University 
of Kansas for the past ten years. 

Another top jury prize, the Norman 
Wait Harris Silver Medal and $500, was 
won by German-born Karl! Zerbe for his 
semi-abstract gouache, House by the 
Sea. Now a U. S. citizen, Zerbe came 
to the U. S. in 1934 and four years later 
became head of the painting depart- 
ment of the Boston Museum School, a 
position he still holds. Since then Zerbe 
has achieved national fame for his own 
painting, while his influence as a teach- 
er has had a very far reaching effect. A 
painting by one of his most talented 
students, The Last Supper by young 
David Aronson, was recently acquired 
by the Art Institute. 

The Norman Wait Harris Bronze Me- 
dal and $300 went to Margaret Balzer 
for her Pine Trees at Hillaway. Born in 
Kansas, Miss Balzer studied at the Art 
Institute and Black Mountain College, 
is now teaching at Berea College in 
Kentucky. To Life artist-correspondent 
David Fredenthal went the $250 M. V. 
Kohnstamm Prize for his large water- 
color, Wounded Bird. (Reproduced in 
the March 1 ArT DIcEsT.) 

The only bona-fide New Yorker among 
the artist-winners is Philip Evergood 
who received the William H. Tuthill 
$100 Purchase Prize for his fanciful 
watercolor, Flowers. Kalman Himmel, 
a “self taught’ Chicago painter, was 
awarded the Bertha Aberle Florsheim 
$100 Memorial Prize for his gouache, 
Western Boulevard, while Eugene Kar- 
lin, also of Chicago, was awarded the 
Flora Mayer Witkowsky Prize of $100 
for his gouache, Man with a Flute. 

Honorably mentioned by the jury 
were Edward Hopper’s Mexican water- 

[Please turn to page 31] 


TOP—Valley Town by Carl Gaertner. 
Awarded Watson F. Blair $600 Prize. 
CENTER—House by Sea by Karl Zerbe. 
Awarded Norman Waite Harris Silver 
Medal. BOTTOM—River Bend in Win- 
ter by Karl Mattern. Blair $400 Prize. 
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What Museums Buy 


SuMMER is definitely not a dull sea- 
son at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center. Already opened and to continue 
through October 1, is “2,000 Years of 
Indian Art in the Southwest,” covering 
art relics assembled from many im- 
portant Indian collections and consid- 
ered the most ambitious show of its 
kind held in the region. 

Due July 15 at the Center is New 
Accessions, U.S.A., an original and pro- 
vocative exhibition arranged by direc- 
tor Mitchell A. Wilder to reveal the 
general trend of American museum 
taste and purchase policy and to indi- 
cate “what American museums are try- 
ing to prove, if anything.” Planned as 
an annual feature, the exhibition will 
comprise about 70 paintings purchased 
or acquired by gift during the past 12 
months by 31 leading American mu- 
seums. 

Museums were invited to send from 
one to three paintings representative of 
that museum’s acquisition policy as re- 
gards contemporary American paint- 
ings. Future exhibitions restricting ex- 
amples to European art are also being 
considered. 

The complete list of paintings, which 
will be shown through September 3, is 
not yet available. Sharing top honors 
to date, however, are Max Weber and 
Dan Lutz, each represented by paint- 
ings from three museums. Painters 
twice purchased this past year include 
Francis de Erdeley, Robert Gwathmey 
and Philip Guston. Further data, as 
well as a report on “what American 
museums are proving, if anything” will 
be contained in the next issue of the 
DIGEST. 


Fine Fabrics Tour Museums 


Quietly, and without fanfare, Scala- 
mandre Silks assembled a collection of 
80 of their finest fabrics, and sent it on 
a museum tour last January. Opening 
at the Minneapolis Institute, it has since 
been shown in museums from Omaha 
to Manchester, Vermont. The exhibi- 
tion serves the dual purpose of ac- 
quainting the public with the quality 
of the traditional damasks, taffetas, and 
satins, as well as the modern cottons 
and silks (many printed by the silk 
screen method) that are being made 
today, and, incidentally, announces the 
fact that Scalamandre has reconverted 


from the manufacture of essential war 
materials. 


The exhibition is under the direction 
of Carlton V. Earle, formerly with the 
Cincinnati Museum. A more detailed 
account of the show will appear in the 
next issue of the DicEst when it will be 


installed in the Lyman Allen Museum 
in New London. 


Director Plaut Returns 


Lieutenant Commander James S. 
Plaut has returned to Boston’s Institute 
of Modern Art, where he has resumed 
his duties as director after four years 
active duty with the Navy. Mr. Plaut 
followed combatant service in 1943 with 
subsequent service as director of the 
Art Looting Investigation Unit, Office 
of Strategic Services. He returned to 
his museum post in time for the Insti- 
tute’s 10th anniversary. 
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La Petite Margot Bérard: RENOIR 


Old Friends from the Clark Collection 


TWENTY PAINTINGS from the Stephen 
C. Clark collection have been placed on 
view, at the Century Association. Mr. 
Clark’s remarkable generosity in loan- 
ing items from his collection to exhibi- 
tions has familiarized us with the ma- 
jority of these works and it is like 
meeting old friends whose worth seems 
to increase with each renewed contact. 
Moreover, as Mr. Clark has been asso- 
ciated in the public mind as a collector 
of French works, it is interesting to 
discover a number of American paint- 
ings included here, attesting the cath- 
olicity of his taste. 

One of these American works is a 
portrait by Copley, Mrs. John Powell, 
Sr., which is typical of his American pe- 
riod in its cold color and its remarkable 
summing up of personality. This elderly 
woman seated in dignified serenity, 
filmy cap and voluminous fichu, is an 
epitome of New England reticence and 
self-reliance. One knows that it must 
have been a striking likeness. There 
are a number of Homers, that much- 
admired Croquet and The Dinner Bell 
and one canvas quite unfamiliar to me, 
Hound and Hunter, although a bril- 
liant watercolor of the subject is bet- 
ter known. 

Eakins is represented by several can- 
vases. The vital portrait of Dr. Agnew, 
apparently a study for this figure in 
the large group of The Agnew Clinic 
and the formal, portentous official por- 
trait, Mgr. Diomede Falconio reveal dif- 


ferent aspects of his approach from 
cepontaneity to his feeling for structure 
and his power of conveying distinction. 
A charming portrait, Maud Cook, or- 
nate in dress and set against a Victo- 
rian background is one of his masterly 
documentations of a social period as 
well as of an appealing subject. 

It is rewarding to come upon Ryder’s 
Forest of Arden, one of his most com- 
plete and thoroughly realized works. 

Seurat’s La Parade is one of his great 
paintings. The figures seem endowed 
with a flickering vibration that gives 
them great animation, yet the construc- 
tion is of architectural magnificence in 
which every variation of tone, every 
direction of line contributes to the im- 
posing totality of effect. Seurat’s draw- 
ing of Aman-Jean displays his subtlety 
in modelling of the planes of the face 
and in placing the emphasis on the 
character of the painter, absorbed in 
his work. The re-discovery of Corot’s, 
Port de la Rochelle is a delight, the pale 
building mirrored in the pale water 
against a nacreous sky, yet the whole 
scene held into appreciable solidity of 
design. 

The five canvases by Cezanne all de- 
serve mention. The Portrait of Mme. 
Cezanne is undoubtedly the outstanding 
one of the dozen or so of his portraits 
of her. The resigned look on the broad, 
rather heavy face, probably resulted 
from the torture of long sittings in 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Triptych—Carnival: Max BECKMANN. Exibited in Iowa 


Modern Trends Weighed in Iowa 


By Lester D. Longman 

THE ANNUAL “Iowa Summer Show” 
(at the State University), is designed to 
demonstrate the condition of progres- 
sive painting, particularly in the United 
States, at the time the exhibition is 
presented. We are not concerned with 
artists who merely repeat antiquated 
discoveries, but only with those who are 
leaders in forging new directions. A few 
exceptions are made to honor men who 
have been pathfinders in the recent 
past, to provide foils with which the 
new may be compared, and to repre- 
sent certain kinds of activity which is 
contemporaneous in date but not in 
spirit: So far as I know this is the only 
major exhibition in the United States 
which has exactly this purpose. Others 
are more casually and broadly repre- 
sentative, or more specific in present- 
ing single movements or selected art- 
ists, or limited to regional surveys. 

The present exhibition illustrates the 
rapid evolution toward “modernism” 
which has taken place in the past year. 
The pace has surprised artists as well 
as critics. Some artists are frantically 
“going modern,” while brother academi- 
cians and local scene illustrators are 
increasingly neglected. Those who were 
considered radical a few years ago are 
now representatives of the center, and 


defend the cubist-classical tradition as 
the sine qua non of the twentieth cen- 
tury art. There are few new converts to 
social realism, which begins to seem 
dated. One associates it now with the 
decade of depression, when the trucu- 
lence of social reformers was a potent 
and welcome antagonist to the flabby 
escapist isolationism of the regionalists. 

Today the greatest excitement and 
most rapid expansion is in the area I 
have previously called surrealistic 
formalism. This is encouraged by the 
growing influence of the Museum of 
Modern Art. The artists are expressive 
designers with a preference for sur- 
realistic images. They may be semi-rep- 
resentational or non-objective. In the 
latter case they lean toward the bio- 
morphic. They would not, as a rule, 
want to be called surrealists, nor would 
they be accepted by the fraternity. 
They want the psychic surgery of sur- 
realism provided it is incorporated in a 
formal idiom. Matta and Lasansky are 
good examples of this movement among 
younger men. 

In consequence, the recent Picasso, 
Léger, Miro, Klee, and Chagall are now 
highly admired, while Matisse, Rouault 
and Beckmann are “classics” of a gen- 
eration just closing; the orthodox sur- 
realists are valuable pervasive stimu- 


Iver Close, Monde Ouvert: Yves TANGuy. Exhibited in Iowa 





lants but deliberately anti-esthetic; and 
Dali’s illusionism is “old hat,” aca- 
demic, and increasingly commercial. 

I note two perils in the present scene. 
One is the tendency of abstraction to 
become a new “academy,” particularly 
in the direction of geometric thinking. 
Too many young mannerists and eclec- 
tics are invading this area, people who 
think and see in a conventional way, 
but manufacture their paintings by an- 
other and alien formula, doubtless be- 
cause this is an easy way to be pleas- 
antly irresponsible and yet fashionable, 
or else because genuine introspective 
integrity is rare. It is easy to fool one- 
self—perhaps easier than to fool others. 
Painters who intellectually understand 
and approve of abstraction are not, just 
on that account, true to themselves if 
they paint that way. The genuine paint- 
er puts down exactly what he sees, 
feels, understands and lives by, not 
what he has learned to comprehend 
and approve. 

The other danger is that young paint- 
ers will be satisfied with the appeal of 
the image as an image, because it calls 
up provocative associations. To make 
it at the same time formally expressive 
is not so easy, and in this the orthodox 
surrealists are a constant seductive 
force and an authority for general de- 
linquency. 


Stephen Clark Resigns 


Stephen C. Clark tendered his resig- 
nation as Chairman of the Board of 
the Museum of Modern Art at a meet- 
ing held on June 6, and John Hay Whit- 
ney was selected to fill his place. At 
the same time Nelson Rockefeller was 
elected president of the Museum. 

Other officers elected include: Henry 
Allen Moe, 1st Vice-Chairman; Philip 
L. Goodwin, 2nd Vice-Chairman; Sam 
Lewisohn, 3rd Vice-Chairman; John E. 
Abbott, Vice-President and Secretary; 
René d’Harnoncourt, Vice-President in 
Charge of Foreign Activities; Allen 
Porter, Assistant Secretary; Ranald 
Macdonald, Treasurer; Ione Ulrich, As- 
sistant Treasurer. 

In accepting the chairmanship, Mr. 
Whitney said: “Mr. Clark has been a 
great chairman... and his resignation 
is accepted with regret on the footing 
that he has carried the burden of ad- 
ministrative responsibility during the 
war years. He is now entitled to be re- 
lieved, as he wishes, so that he may 
devote himself to his major interest, 
the development of the Museum’s col- 
lections. During his chairmanship .. . 
the Museum membership was doubled 
and attendance has risen to 500,000.” 


Midwestern Tour for Britannica 


President E. H. Powell has announced 
a decision to exhibit the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Collection in eight more 
Midwestern cities before sending it on 
a tour of the South, Southwest and 
West. 

The schedule for the next year is as 
follows: Milwaukee Art Institute, July 
16-Aug. 25; Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, Sept. 10-Oct. 13; John Herron Art 
Institute, Nov. 3-Dec. 8; William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery, Jan. 1-Feb. 1, 1947; 
City Art Museum of St. Louis, Feb. 20- 
Mar. 20; Davenport Municipal Art Gal- 
lery, Apr. 5-May 1; Joslyn Memorial, 
Omaha, June 1-July 1; Wichita Art As- 
sociation, July 15-Aug. 15. 
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Contemporary Group 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS GALLERY is again 
stressing the artists it believes in with 
a large Summer group show. It’s a 
typical and varied exhibition of small- 
to-medium paintings at small-to-modi- 
cum prices. Mostly oils, it represents 30 
of this gallery’s artists with two or 
three pictures apiece, none shown be- 
fore. 

Somebody would be very smart to 
“discover” Harold Baumbach while he’s 
still in the low-price bracket. Several 
museums already have, but not yet to 
the extent of price-boosting. He’s fresh, 
decorative and original, and has some- 
thing to say. His State Street and Brok- 
en Fence are in this show. Stephen 
Csoka’s Morning Mail is lush and amus- 
ing, while Sidney Gross has a stunning 
Interior, romantically colored and well 
organized. Harry Dix, while good enough 
to have been a Carnegie International 
prize-winner a few years back, has re- 
turned from the wars very much im- 
proved by a new emotional quality that 
adds meat to his technical excellence: 
see Berlin, 1945. 

Bernard Klonis, as usual, is a finished 
painter in Serenade, and Guy Maccoy’s 
Still Life and John Pellew’s Conversa- 
tion are likewise excellent. 

—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Prints at 8th Street 


An interesting exhibition of prints 
was held at the Eighth Street Gallery 
during June. H. Van Brundt showed 
color lithographs of the exotic flowers 
of his native Honolulu. The color wood- 
blocks, Cedar Swamp and In the Rain 
Forests of Washington, by Elizabeth 
Colborne were outstanding technical 
examples. Other works of interest were 
offered by Elizabeth Woiceske, Margar- 
et Kilburn and Enez Narch.—J. C. 





Nude: JOHN KocH 


Small Oils Featured in Kraushaar Show 


THERE IS a fine show of small oils 
hanging at Kraushaar’s till July 27. 
It’s a must, whether you go to peek 
or to purchase—as for me, it’s an in- 
citement to collect. This gallery’s usual 
stable of artists is represented, one 
painting to the artist, by important pic- 
tures, all less than 16 by 20 inches, and 
most of them unusually attractive in 
price. The show makes a good argu- 
ment in favor of the artist giving more 
attention and finish to small works for 
the moderate-income, though discrimin- 
ating, buyer. 

For instance, there’s an Esther Wil- 
liams Pier for $125; a Preston Dickin- 


No part of a rehash of the past season, the June group show at the Downtown 
Gallery offered almost all new work by the regulars, and seldom seen examples 
by the Stieglitz triumvirate, Marin, O’Keeffe and Dove. As is customary in this 
establishment, the exhibition ranged from the super-realism of Harnett (Asparagus 
—1890) and Sheeler’s red barns, through the mystical, magical romanticism of 
Breinin’s Saint John, reproduced below, to one of George L. K. Morris’ most sub- 
stantial and satisfying abstractions to date. Other noteworthy inclusions were the 
forceful, abstracted Nacelles under Construction by Ralston Crawford, who is off 
to Bikini with the war department as the only artist to record Operation Cross- 
road; Zerbe’s Around the Lighthouse which only masterful arrangement saved 
from looking cluttered; and Zorach’s magnificently classical marble Victory— 
one of the most beautiful nude torsos to come from the chisel of a contemporary. 
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son interior-Abstract which is very 
much museum stuff for $225; and an 
Yvonne du Bois Boatyard for $75. I 
also particularly liked Dean Fausett’s 
Vermont Landscape, Guy du Bois’ typi- 
cal and good The Hostess, Iver Rose’s 
Fiddle and Me and Vaughn Flannery’s 
Cercle de L’Orpheon Ball. With the 
fact that all the artists in this exhibi- 
tion have shown in museums consistent- 
ly, and all but one have had 57th Street 
one-man shows, 22 paintings average 
less than $200 each. And if you can’t 
afford Goya’s famous Maja Nude, there’s 
a charming little John Koch piece in a 
similar pose.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Schoenberger, Semi-Abstract 


Completely male and vital in ap- 
proach are the works by Edward 
Schoenberger seen at the Galerie Neuf 
during June. Massive forms unite easily 
under his brush and give power to his 
semi- abstract arrangements. Marine 
Still Life, one of our favorites, com- 
bined earth colors and muted tones of 
blue to good advantage, and was par- 
ticularly interesting in compositional 
arrangement. 

In contrast were the works by David 
Nixon in the same exhibition. His small, 
incapably painted comments on reli- 
gion and mythology had little to rec- 
ommend them to the observer.—J. C. 


In the Klee Tradition 


A strong individual note was struck 
in a month devoted to group shows 
when the Nierendorf Gallery com- 
pressed its summer exhibition to make 
room for 18 paintings by William 
Snaith. 

Snaith is a modernist who has learned 
his Klee catechism well, but he is also 
distinguished by imaginative use of 
color and texture, and by his interest 
in refreshingly pleasant subject mat- 
ter. Cabin, the house set in pearl-toned 
hills, is an iridescent poetic study, while 
Hillside, a fanciful striated landscape, 
casts a similar charm. Other outstand- 
ing paintings are Blue Vane and the 
watercolors St. Hubert and St. An- 
thony—J. K. R. 
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Print Annual Opens 


THE INITIAL EDITION of the new Annual 
Print Competition, which opened with the 
presentation of $5,000 in prizes at Associ- 
ated American Artists on June -15, looks like 
a successful and well-rounded | “First’”— 
enough so to clinch Associated’s continued 
sponsorship of the event. The 1,200-odd lith- 
ographs, etchings and wood engravings that 
poured in from all over the country, from 
well- and little-known artists of all persua- 
sions, must have given jurors John Taylor 
Arms, Carl Zigrosser and Robert L. Parsons 
moments of pause in selecting a number 
suitable for exhibition purposes, .as well 
as in the designation of awards. 

Both the prizes and the show as a whole 
are rather middle-of-the-road, with more 
deflection to the right than to the left. For 
some reason, perhaps the technical elements 
involved, the graphic arts tend generally 
(or seem) to be more conservative than 
other media of art expression. — 

Strongest and meatiest of the big prize- 
winners is The Family by Federico Castel- 
lon, voted $1,000 as the best etching. There 
is tragedy and the strength to meet it in 
the faces of the Oriental mother and fa- 
ther, terror in the clutching fingers of the 
child. Victoria Hutson Huntley received the 
$1,000 first award for her lithograph, Dawn 
Came—in a burst of radiating glory over a 
soft, winter landscape. The first $1,000 
award for the best wood engraving went to 
Paul Landacre for Children’s Carnival. 

Outstanding, for various reasons, among 
the ten $200 Purchase Awards are Joseph 
Hirsch’s excellent lithograph, Banquet—a 
well-told social sermon; Gropper’s furious 
and frenzied Joshua Fought the Battle of 
Jericho; Harry Sternberg’s darkly dramatic 
aquatint of a Blast Furnace; and Nura’s 
lithograph of three wide-eyed children and 
a kitten, titled Listen! 

Other winning works include Asa Chef- 
fetz’ simple, realistic wood engraving of a 
Summer Sabbath, Vermont; Luigi Lucioni’s 
sweeping panorama of The Steeple in the 
Mountains; Simka Simkhovitch’s Late After- 
noon, with its softly modeled half-nudes; 
Philip Kappel’s competent and conventional 
etching, Off El Morro, Puerto Rico; A Trop- 
ical Wash Day by J. McVicker, who massed 
his lights and darks to good effect; and a 
rhythmic Evening Music by Doel Reed. 
BELOW—Dawn Came by Victoria HUTSON HUNTLEY There is a great deal of variety, if, re 

portionately, not much bold experimenta- 
tion, in the other 188 works. Most of the 
better known names are well represented 
in their familiar styles, a notable exception 
being Adolf Dehn, whose two lithographs 
are in a softer, more fanciful and sugges- 
tive mood. Among the arresting works are 
a bewhiskered, glaring self-portrait by 
Mauricio Lasansky; George Biddle’s ma- 
donna-like Mother and Child, a strong study 
of heads and hands; and a swiftly linear 
landscape by Joe Jones that looks more like 
one of his recent wash drawings than the 
lithograph it is. 

Good satire, from amiable to chilling, is 
contributed by Peggy Bacon, Benjamin 
Kopman, a non-prizewinning Gropper and 
Caroline Durieux. The conservatives are 
best represented by Arthur Heintzelman 
and John Costigan, and the moderns by 
Werner Drewes, Boris Margo and Will 
Barnet. Solid performances from numerous 
camps are turned in by Leonard Pytlak, 
Vera Andrus, Beatrice Mandelman, Louis 
Lozowick, Howard Cook, Jenne Magafan, 
Joseph Margulies, and E. L. Blumenschein, 
among others. (Exhibition runs through 
July 15.)—Jo Grpps. 


ABOVE—The Family by FEDERICO CASTELLON 


ABOVE—Children’s Carnival by Pau LANDACRE 
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Midtown Individuals 


THE L:RGE GROUP SHOWING of paint- 
ings and sculpture in various mediums, 
at. the Midtown Gallery, is so well se- 
lected that it presents the individual 
artists at a definite point of achieve- 
ment. As it is a large exhibition, how- 
ever, some selection must be made, not 
so much on the basis of better or best, 
as from the immediate appeal of par- 
ticular works. 

Julien Binford’s large canvas, Still 
Life with Figure, is one of these imme- 
diately appealing items. Avalanche 
Lake by Maurice Freedman is an or- 
chestration of sinister forms, the ca- 
tastrophic, tumbling red cliffs, the sul- 
len water and lurid sky all repeat and 
intensify each other in a vivid presenta- 
tion. Margit Varga’s Midnight in Brew- 
ster depicts an ordinary village scene 
rendered eerie by the darkness of the 
curving street against the fields of snow 
of the background and the pallid light 
of a moon struggling through the 
clouds. Imagination and sound design 
bring this off happily. 

Sunday Afternoon, a tempera, by 
Zoltan Sepeshy, possesses a remarkable 
sense of scale in the placing of the 
solid figures of the foreground in con- 
trast with the depths below. The ap- 
propriateness of the color and the sure- 
ty of the brushwork are alike admir- 
able. Miron Sokole’s White Bridge is 
one of the paintings that conveys as 
much by suggestion as by statement. 

Carousel, by Gladys Rockmore Davis, 
shows two childrén leaning together as 
they gaze down at a whirling gayly- 
colored merry-go-round far beneath 
them. The seizure of childish posture 
and the charming contrast of the blonde 
child with the dark-haired companion, 
as well as the play of color in their 
dresses, render this canvas an appealing 
one, as well as a demonstration that 
Mrs. Davis gains as much, or more ef- 
fect, in her cooler palette than in the 
high-keyed one she once employed. 

Among the items of sculpture, Figure 
Standing, a carving in wood by Oronzio 
Maldarelli, displays a fine adjustment 
of rhythmic planes in an unusual de- 
sign. Arline Wingate’s Standing Figure 
in bronze follows the classical conven- 
tions of pose in able modelling. Lilian 
Saarinen’s glazed ceramic, somewhat 
like a Chinese grotesque, possesses dec- 
orative effect in its rhythmic contours. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


The Company You Keep 


We pass along the following anecdote 
from the column of Eugene Lyons (New 
York Post): 

Oscar Levant and Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt walked along 57th St. yes- 
terday, where Stanton Griffis joined 
them and invited them into an art gal- 
lery where he thought he’d find a 
Utrillo he wanted. . . . The proprietor 
showed them some paintings. Just be- 
fore they left Levant pointed to one 
picture and asked: “How much is 


that?” . . . $2,500,” said the proprietor. 
... “Tll give you $1,000 for it,” Levant 
said. ... “Sorry, but I couldn’t sell it 


for $1,000,” said the proprietor. .. . 
“That’s fine. And don’t back down,” 
Levant quickly told him. “I just wanted 
the kick of knowing that with Vander- 
bilt and Griffis here I was the only one 
who made an offer.” 
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The Wooden Bridge: Sot WILSON 


Romance and Harmony from Two Centuries 


AN EXHIBITION which satisfies the 57th 
Street summer stroller’s thirst for a 
really cohesive group of paintings is the 
selection of 19th and 20th century Amer- 
ican pictures at the Babcock Galleries. 
Beyond the high calibre representation 
accorded the artists there is also pres- 
ent the unifying factor of approach and 
mood which makes 12 artists each from 
two centuries hang together in harmony 
and understanding. 

Romanticism is the skein which draws 
these dissimilar pictures together— 
whether it be the romance of the deli- 
cately prescient or the bold exotic scene, 
the richly sensuous enjoyment or frank 


Carousel: GLADYS ROCKMORE DavIs 
On View at Midtown Gallery 





adventuring in color and pigment. Here 
are Robert Newman’s Witching Hour, 
with the figures mysteriously grouped 
beneath reddish trees under the signifi- 
cant scrutiny of the pale moon who 
seems to have lent the people her own 
crescent shape; Homer Martin’s brood- 
ing Coast of Normandy and, among the 
moderns, Revington Arthur’s River; 
Martin Friedman’s glowing color or- 
chestrations in Ode To Summer; Jean 
Liberte’s Street in Rockport; Lewis 
Daniel’s splendid new Song of Songs. 
Sol Wilson, one of the few painters who 
resists the popular urge for an annual 
exhibition, should produce a knockout 
next season when he holds his first oil 
show in many years. Wooden Bridge, 
like his other paintings seen around 
town in group shows, is unusually strong 
and imaginative painting. 

Other works seen include the re- 
markably fresh and “modern” land- 
scape, Hudson Valley, painted by Inness 
in 1875 (sold the next year by the Vose 
Gallery and just returned from a long 
sojourn in England); Eakins’ portrait 
of Haseltine. who was the artist’s first 
dealer and the grandfather of Carroll 
Carstairs: Gorsline’s unusually soft por- 
trait of Thomas Wolfe. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Varied Moods at Milch 


The Milch Galleries have assembled 
a large group exhibition of members’ 
work which encompasses a wide range 
of style and mood by artists of this cen- 
tury and the last. 

Luks’ round-cheeked Child in Gray, 
Hassam’s fresh Nymph Overlooking the 
Sea, and Lawson’s Upper Manhattan 
are outstanding among the older pic- 
tures. Contemporary art which makes 
strong impression includes Louis di Va- 
lentin’s Trick Shot, a vibrant picture 
filled with interesting paint passages, 
clever characterization and nervous 
drawing; Ferdinand Warren’s thickly- 
painted Rock, Laufman’s Still Life, a 
refreshing change from his soft land- 
scapes, and Hobson Pittman’s familiar 
Sisters, seen again in their Victorian 
rooms which are surprisingly bare de- 
spite the cozy comfort spotting. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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Romanesque Head of a King: 
French 12th Century 


The Middle Ages 


THE RECENT RE-ARRANGEMENT of the 
Mediaeval Galleries of the Metropolitan 
Museum, bringing back to public view 
rare treasures stored away for safety, 
has been carried out on a chronological 
basis. Yet the chronology of centuries, 
of barbarian invaders pushing restlessly 
across Western Europe, and of the later 
civilized and settled peoples can scarce- 
ly be apprehended clearly in such a 
compass, rich as it is in priceless treas- 
ures. 

Perhaps the most successful chron- 
ology is afforded by the magnificent col- 
lection of jewelry that illustrates the 
movements of the nomads invading Eu- 
rope. In their roving life, architecture 
counted little, but ornaments were the 
prized possessions. Coming from regions 
where gold was plentiful and easily 
mined, they created a wealth of per- 
sonal adornments, which posterity has 
come upon in their tombs. The itinerary 
of the tribes, shown here by maps, ex- 
plains much of the character of the 
forms of their art. 

For example, the Goths, leaving Asia 
some centuries before the present era, 
learned much in their contact with the 
Cimmerian Greeks of the Bosporus in 
the matter of the technique of working 
gold and silver. It is owing to such in- 
fluences that craftsmanship became 
more and more refined, and the taste 
for incrustations of precious and semi- 
precious stones was augmented. Both 
as historic documentation and as a 
source of esthetic delight, this collec- 
tion of jewels is an important feature. 

Coming down into later times, it is 
possible to see the fusing of the ideals 
of Romanesque and Gothic design. Vir- 
gin and Child, in painted wood, 12th 
century provenance, illustrates the old 
hierachical conception of the Virgin. 
She is seated majestically upon a throne 
holding the Child stiffly on her lap, in 
symmetrical draperies and conventional- 
ized Byzantine attitude. It is a symbol, 
rather than an attempt at presenting a 
realistic figure. In remarkable contrast 
is a Virgin and Child, of Burgundian 
origin of the late 15th century, in paint- 
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ed limestone, where the Gothic in- 
fluence makes itself felt in the tender- 
ness of the mother and the naturalism 
of the child on her knee. The beauty 
of the flowing draperies and the grace- 
fulness of the posture of both figures 
is characteristic of the later, warmer, 
more human conception of the subject. 

Other sculptures that are arresting 
include the German St. Christopher, 
polychromed throughout in its sinuous 
rhythms and presenting an actually coy, 
smiling Child; an Angel, originally one 
of eleven designed by various artists 
for the facade of the Duomo in Flor- 
ence, at the end of the 14th century, 
designed with an elegance of simplicity; 
and a Virgin and Child of Spanish 14th 
century provenance, extremely realistic 
in delineation of form and features. 
The figures are in limestone painted 
and gilded, yet the effect is of delicacy, 
rather than ostentation. 

It is interesting to realize the grow- 
ing importance that the saints assumed 
in these sculptures. The stodgy, busi- 
ness-like figure of St. Bavo, patron saint 
of Ghent and Haarlem, equipped in 
armor; St. John with open book and 
his symbolic lamb issuing from volumi- 
nous drapery; St. James, a splendid fig- 
ure in polychromed wood; Saint Writing 
with his materials on his knee and his 
studious head bent over them; and St. 
Firmin, 13th century School of Amiens, 
cheerfully carrying his head in his 
hands, as St. Denis of Paris is reputed 
to have done after his execution. 

It is impossible to give a proper ac- 
count of the rich collection of enamels, 
some of them constituting a whole 
shrine in champleve enamel, nor of the 
ivories or tapestries. One feels as one 
does in visiting the Cluny Museum in 
Paris, that a whole day should be given 
to each division of the treasures to ap- 
preciate them properly, for metal work, 
majolica and small sculptures should 
come in for their rightful consideration. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Worcester’s Virgin 


THE WorRcESTER ART MUSEUM an- 
nounces an outstanding purchase for 
1946—the acquisition of a fine French 
Romanesque Virgin of the Annuncia- 
tion, one of the most important medie- 
val sculptures to enter an American 
museum in recent years. The 12th cen- 
tury figure, reported to have come from 
a Pyrenees church, is carved in high 
relief marble and measures more than 
five feet in height. Colonnettes and cap- 
itals still attached to the sculpture in- 
dicate clearly its original position as 
part of the architectural decoration of 
a wall. 

Revealing close relationship with 
12th century sculpture of northern 
Catalonia, Worcester’s new purchase 
displays characteristics of its epoch 
through the frontality of pose—its rig- 
idity tempered by rhythmic treatment 
of drapery and linear emphasis on fa- 
cial features and robes. 


Contemporaries for Boston 


The Boston Museum has acquired 
seven more paintings for its growing 
collection of provisional acquisitions, 
now on view in the Contemporary Gal- 
lery. Under the museum program each 
of the pictures may be exchanged for a 
later and more representative work by 
the artist. Boston’s new contemporary 
paintings are: 

Street Scene No. 1 by Jack Levine, 
presented to the museum by the Boston 
chapter of the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women; Marriage Party by Howard 
Gibbs; Clown with Rooster by Hopkins 
Hensel; On The Road, Alabama and 
Flowers in a Green Vase by Anne Gold- 
thwaite, presented to the museum by 
the executors of her estate; Haunted 
House (watercolor) by Douglas Brown 
and The Patriarch (watercolor) by Sam 
Thal, presented to the museum by Lee 
M. Friedman. 


The City Art Museum continues it’s near-perfect batting average with the recent 
purchase of Girl with Horse by John Flannagan, reproduced below. There is wn- 
seen tragedy connected with this serenely sensitive limestone sculpture. Flannagan 
sent it to Green Acres School at Silver Spring, Md., as a pledge for his daughter’s 
tuition there, but he died, by suicide, before redeeming it. The Museum bought 
it from the School through the agency of the Buchholz Galleries in New York City. 
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Individualists All 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS form a summer 
show at the Macbeth Gallery, displaying 
the work of artists usually found there 
and of others making a debut. There is 
no common denominator in the group, 
but a decidedly individual approach to 
subject matter and handling. Joseph de 
Martini’s The Trail, the wandering path 
climbing among towering cliffs, pos- 
sesses some of those unbelievable modu- 
lations of deep blue that characterize 
this artist’s palette. The tiny figures 
toiling along this trail strike out a con- 
trast in their notes of sharp red. Demo- 
lition, by Dorothy Hoyt, is an extremely 
able organization of sharp diagonals 
and large, almost amorphous forms. 


Michael Matera’s Marshfield Winter, 
snow, a cold sky, a glimpse of skaters 
on gleaming ice and a framing of old, 
weathered houses is arresting. Street 
Scene by Herman Maril is a highly 
imaginative rendering of a familiar sub- 
ject with color and light patterns skill- 
fully woven into the design. Maurice 
Becker contributes Rodeo Bulldogging, 
a vehemence of movement sustained in 
the flow of the rhythmic pattern. 

Among the watercolors deserving 
comment are Emil J. Kosa, Jr.’s orig- 
inal conception of Castles in the Air; 
Ferdinand Warren’s Willow Pond. James 
Lechay’s Ships and Lower Bay is also 
outstanding.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Modern Mosaics 


FOR SOME REASON mosaics are not pop- 
ular with contemporary artists—which 
is all the more reason why one should 
stop at the Mortimer Levitt Galleries 
where original mosaics, very modern in 
feeling, by Max Spivak are current 
through July. Spivak, who has studied 
the art both here and in Italy, teaches 
mosaics at Fort Jay and is represented 
by paint or mosaic murals in the As- 
toria Children’s Library, Women’s Civil 
Service Dormitories, Textile and other 
high schools. 


A bold designer, Spivak does not con- 
fine himself to traditional materials but 
works with glass, stone, metals, even 
using such lowly materials as pebbles, 
rusted nails and underwear buttons. 
The effect is a striking one of depth and 
varied texture. Backgrounds for the 
animals and figures are suggestive and 
subtle, and the subjects themselves 
stand out with striking strength. These 
fanciful works can be purchased framed 
for as little as $100 ($175 for a pair) 
or as much as $2,000 for the large, de- 
lightful Birds panel. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


John Sloan Retrospective 


Not infrequently, some of the most 
rewarding summer shows are tucked 
away far from metropolitan centers. A 
case in point is one of the finest and 
most inclusive showings of the work of 
John Sloan ever assembled. It will be 
on view at Dartmouth College until 
September 1. The exhibition includes 
27 oils dating from 1901 to 1946; 82 
etchings from 1888 to 1941; and 14 
drawings and lithographs. Mr. Sloan has 
written a foreword to the catalogue 
and comments to accompany each of 
his pictures. 


July 1, 1946 





Not daunted by heat and humidity, even the Boston variety, Robert C. Vose has 
collected from far and wide a third Summer Exhibition of Early American Land- 
scapes. More than a hundred canvases featuring the Hudson River School and 
some of its more illustrious successors such as Blakelock, Inness and Martin, will 
fill the entire third floor of the Galleries through September. Also included are 
some rare works by earlier painters such as Durrie, Bierstadt and Browere. 
Contrary-wise seasonally, the most important pictures in the two previous sum- 
mer shows were acquired by museums, and it is expected that those in this ex- 
hibition will follow. Blakelock’s magic Moonlit Lake, reproduced above, is an 
indication of the quality of the assemblage Mr. Vose is offering Boston art lovers. 


G.I. Artists Who Paint Seriously Hold Show 


A FIRST EXHIBITION of an organization 
of World War II artist-veterans, which 
will be on view at the A.C.A. Galleries 
for the first two weeks in July, should 
lower the eyebrows of any who suspect 
the G.I.’s “dabble” in art at the tax- 
payer’s expense merely to postpone the 
evil hour of starting to work to earn 
an “honest” living. 

There is one ex-colonel and an ex- 
major in the group, but most are ex- 
privates who have resumed study under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights with a new sense 
of responsibility. They are serious, sober 
and humble youngsters, for the most 
part, with something deeply felt that 
they want desperately to say. Where 
lack of technical knowledge interferes 
with this desired communication, sin- 
cerity steps in to act as a counterbal- 
ance. 

Most of the 52 oils, sculptures and 
drawings are modern in feeling, with a 
few essays into the more advanced 
forms of expressionism, abstraction and 
surrealism. One traditionally conceived 
portrait head, a very creditable charac- 
ter study by Seymour Fox, and an 
equally traditional plaster head of Bee- 
thoven by V. C. Basil serve as points of 
contrast. 

It is difficult, probably unfair, to sin- 
gle out individual work for comment 
because talents are numerous and var- 
ied. But a few who would bear close 
watch are Carmon D’Avine, who em- 
ploys a powerful brand of expression- 
ism; Nick Maltese, whose surrealist 
nightmares and technique are in the 
Ernst vein; Walter Erhard, who incor- 


porates tragedy into good design in his 
emaciated, semi-abstract mother and 
child; and Hy Koppelman, whose ab- 
stract wood sculpture titled Young Girl 
is full of natural beauty and lyrical 
tenderness. Among other arresting and 
well realized entries are paintings by 
Dean Bauman, Oscar Chelimsky, How- 
ard Daum, Ralph Dubin, James Ford, 
Bernard Gurevitz, Rudolph Millendorf, 
Joe Rowe, Glen Heberling, and, of 
course, a thoroughly professional work 
by Syd Browne. 

Let us give these boys—and one girl 
—from Omaha Beach and Okinawa a 
hand. They deserve it both for past and 
present performances.—Jo GIBBS. 


A Matter of State 


Right on the heels of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Office—National Gallery sponsored 
watercolor exhibition (see June 1 Drt- 
GEST) which covers North American 
trends in the medium from Winslow 
Homer to Morris Graves, comes an- 
nouncement of a second traveling wa- 
tercolor show—this time sponsored by 
the Department of State. 

The new collection, which will soon 
leave on a five-year tour of Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, comprises 35 watercol- 
ors by contemporary U. S. artists. With 
emphasis on modern trends, the exhibi- 
tion includes works by John Marin, 
Karl Zerbe, Alexander Calder, Morris 
Graves, Chet La More, Stuart Davis, 
Romare Bearden, Julio De Diego, Julian 
Levi, Jacob Lawrence, Raymond Brein- 
in, Gifford Beal, Zoltan Sepeshy, Erle 
Loran and John von Wicht. 
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Gone Away (Scout Stevens): FREDERIC REMINGTON 


Remington’s Saga of the Romantic West 


FREDERIC REMINGTON never for one 
moment considered himself a “fine art- 
ist,” but some of his myriad illustra- 
tions have, in the past few years, 
brought fine art prices. One oil, A Dash 
for Timber, was sold at auction last 
year for $23,000. Confused though his 
status seems to be at the moment in 
the public mind, the current exhibition 
of his work at the Harry Shaw New- 
man Gallery confirms the fact that he 
was one of the greatest illustrators 
this country has ever produced. 


Contrary to general belief, Reming- 
ton was not only a son of the effete 
East, but he received formal art edu- 
cation at the Yale Art School. His ca- 
reer at Yale was cut short by his fa- 
ther’s death, but not before he had 
started on another road to inter-colle- 
giate fame on one of Walter Camp’s 
early football teams. 

At the age of 19 he took his small 
inheritance and went West to make his 
fortune. Thereafter, in rapid succession, 
according to Helen Comstock in the 
Gallery’s publication Panorama, he be- 
came a clerk, ranch cook, cowboy and 
stockman. 

Even as a young hopeful in 1880, 
Remington knew that the West of his 
heroes, Catlin, Lewis and Clark, was 
disappearing. Later he wrote: “I knew 
that the railroad was coming, I saw 
men already swarming into the land. 
I knew the derby hat, the smoking 
chimneys, the cord-binder, and the 
thirty-day note were upon us in a re- 
sistless surge. I knew the wild riders 
and the vacant land were about to van- 
ish forever, and the more I considered 
the subject, the bigger the Forever 
loomed. Without knowing exactly how 
to do it, I began to try to record some 
facts around me, and the more I looked 
the more the panorama unfolded.” 

That Remington soon found out 
“how,” and “saw” when he looked, is 
attested by the 16 pages of fine print 
in a New York Public Library Bulle- 
tin required to list just the magazine 
illustrations (he also did many books) 
produced between 1888 and 1902. 

The oils, watercolors and drawings 
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shown by Harry Shaw Newman are all 
fairly early, produced between 1887 
and 1897, and most were done for Har- 
per’s. Even the oils, done for half-tone 
reproduction, are black and _ white 
(Remington didn’t begin to use color 
until printing processes for it were 
commercially feasible), but this in no 
way detracts from their “colorfulness.” 

No less than eight of the 24 original 
paintings for Hiawatha are shown, all 
of which are considered by experts as 
more accurate in detail than Longfel- 
low’s poem. When Remington set out 
to illustrate “the greatest battle that 
the sun had ever looked on” he cap- 
tured as much furious action in the 
flying feathers of the two protagonists 
as he did in madly racing horses or 
dogs. 

No illustrator, to my mind, has ever 
given Remington serious competition in 


The Capture: FREDERIC REMINGTON 





the portrayal of certain kinds of ar- 
rested motion—except that it never 
seems arrested. A pair of pictures, un- 


‘identified as to text but looser and 


more imaginative in treatment than 
most, tentatively titled The Capture 
and The Captive, exemplify this talent. 

An extraordinary ex post facto por- 
trayal of Pontiac Leaving the Fort at 
Detroit, based on unpublished papers of 
the Gladwin family, is not only a grip- 
ping presentation, but it is without a 
doubt the nearest thing we have to a 
veracious pictorial account of the event. 
Ethnologically and _ iconographically 
Remington was Simon Pure. 

The implications of this show are, 
in a way, both broader and deeper than 
the genuine merit and technical skill 
of the work shown. No one who has 
ever dreamed childhood dreams of cow- 
boys and Indians, or who has felt a 
nostalgic sadness over the recent death 
of William S. Hart, can afford to miss 
it. (Through July.)—Jo Gress. 


In Abstract Vein 


A SMALL GROUP SHOW of new paintings 
by Drewes, Moller, von Wicht and 
Wolff hold the spotlight at Kleemann 
Galleries through July and August. If 
you’re an abstraction fan, or if you’ve 
begun to despair of finding clarity or 
wit or originality in this field, don’t 
miss this exhibition. It has personality, 
and it talks to you with adult, unself- 
conscious charm. I speak of the group 
as an entity, for I have seldom if ever 
seen a number of abstractionists with- 
out obvious common influence (unless 
it be a slight touch of Bauhaus), hang 
so well together, one complimenting the 
other. Perhaps the selection, the ar- 
rangement, and the setting have some- 
thing to do with it, too. 

Werner Drewes shows a pair of semi- 
abstract, or abstracted from nature, 
paintings, fiuidly organized with good 
color, though maybe a little heavy. Of 
Hans Moller’s three examples, particu- 
lar attention should be paid Jersey 
White Giants, a superb semi-abstrac- 
tion of a cockfight, and the charming 
Little Moses. Albert Urban, skilled ex- 
ponent of silk-screen (see his tech- 
nically amazing reproductions at Mu- 
seum of Modern Art), has two good 
semi-abstractions in gouache which 
possess fine color-relations. John von 
Wicht is impressive with Spider, a 
beautifully controlled and designed oil, 
and The Artist’s Studio, which has ex- 
cellent and decorative color. 

The only completely abstract paint- 
ings are by Robert Jay Wolff, who will 
be remembered for his industrial post- 
ers “Elements of Design,” for the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art (see Art DIGEST, 
Feb. 1, 1946). Both his paintings in this 
show are clean, faultlessly organized 
and decorative. 


—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Classic Line and Interpretation 


Drawings which combine the classic 
purity of line with equally classic pagan 
interpretation were exhibited by Susan 
Thul at the Norlyst Gallery during 
June, Subject matter was drawn from 
theatre and literature generally, re- 
vealing Miss Thul’s admirable ability 
as illustrator. Color, when it was used 
in the watercolor drawings, was know- 
ing and bright.—J. K. R. 
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Americans Abroad 


INAUGURATED by British Royalty and 
the U. S. Ambassador, the English are 
inspecting two centuries of our picto- 
rial art, represented by 240 pictures. 
These were assembled under the di- 
rection of Curator John Walker of 
Washington’s National Gallery and are 
on display at the Tate Gallery (see 
May 15 DicEstT). 


The critic for the London Times 
seems to have used some caution—puz- 
zled, perhaps, or is it traditional Eng- 
lish reticence and reserve? He recog- 
nizes that “the exhibition is fully rep- 
resentative of all phases of American 
painting” and that “the emphasis is 
all on those qualities which distinguish 
American from European painting.” He 
implies, however, that the British have 
heretofore thought largely of the Amer- 
ican School in terms of “Ecole de 
Paris” and he finds it an especially 
happy occurrence that Eakins who “is 
admired in America for his realistic 
and unromantic approach” is represent- 
ed by eight pictures. 


“What we most need to see in this 
country,” continues the reviewer, “is 
what is least known here—the work of 
American artists who struck out on an 
independent line for themselves.” 


In an appraisal of our 18th century 
painters: “It is particularly interesting 
to see the marked difference between 
the stiff and honest realism of Copley 
in his American period and the fluent 
virtuosity in composition which he ac- 
quired in London. Gilbert Stuart is 
surely a far more remarkable artist; in 
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his portrait of Mrs. Richard Yates there 
is the same agreeable freedom from 
idealization that distinguishes Copley’s 
American portraits, but, together with 
this, an admirable and well-balanced 
design.” 


In speaking of our painters of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries the 
Times man said that “Eakins, Ryder, 
Winslow Homer, and the rather later 
artists called at the time the ‘ash can 
school,’ worked against odds. Eakins 
was an artist of talent and great in- 
tegrity, and his portrait of Miss Van 
Buren has an impressive solidity, while 
his picture of William Rush at work 
has great delicacy of feeling. But Be- 
tween Rounds is forthright to the point 
of being photographic; the realistic pro- 
test has become plain realism.” 

Of the more recent U. S. painters the 
critic finds that they “are most sensi- 
tive to all the currents of European 
art” but that they are adept in many 
different styles, evidently enjoying com- 
plete freedom of technique. 


A second article released by the Lon- 
don Times reminds us that “even dur- 
ing the War of Independence, it is 
agreeable to remember, American 
painters did not stop coming to Lon- 
don to study under the great, all too 
impressive Benjamin West, and the 
British Government seems to have been 
perfectly liberal in entertaining them.” 
In return, “and it was a handsome re- 
turn,” says the writer, “no one did 
more than Whistler to rescue English 
painting from a shocking condition.” 


This British writer maintains: “As 
yet there is inevitably some uncertainty 


in choosing the appropriate language 
from the many diverse idioms of mod- 
ern European art, and, as the director 
of the Tate Gallery puts it, ‘the impres- 
sion is one of the overwhelming vari- 
ety.’ But variety means freedom, and 
there can be little doubt that the Amer- 
ican climate is now favorable to an 
indigenous art.” 

Jane Wilson, art critic for Time Mag- 
azine, New York, writes two amusing 
conversation pieces reported to her by 
cable from the London preview: 

““The King guffawed when his guide 
informed him that a Georgia O’Keeffe 
he was admiring was titled Pelvis with 
the Moon. Said Queen Elizabeth tact- 
fully: “modern U. S. artists exhibit 
tremendous vitality.” 

One baffled Britisher buttonholed a 
U. S. reporter, begged him to “show me 
which of these things represent the 
American form of art. They all look 
French to me.’”’ When the correspondent 
pointed out regional Americana by 
Thomas Benton and John Stuart Curry, 
the Englishman said “Hmmm, thank 
you” and walked away. 

The London Times, trying to add it 
all up, guessed that what was really 
native to the American Way was a 
“matter-of-fact approach.” 

—RoGeErS BorRDLEY. 


Merchant Marine Artists 


Paintings, drawings and camera 
studies by men of the Merchant Marine 
were exhibited in June at the National 
Arts Club. Among those on the spon- 
soring committee were Gordon Grant, 
H. H. Lawrence, Allen Terrell and S. J. 
Woolf. 
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Paysage: LOUVERTURE POISSON 


Primitives from Haiti Please New Yorkers 


THERE WAS MORE ANIMATION and live- 
ly fun to be found on the walls of the 
American-British Art Center during 
the latter part of June than anyone had 
any reason to expect at this time of 
the year. The source of this unantici- 
pated stimulant is the Centre d’Art, or- 
ganized by Dewitt Peters in Port-au- 
Prince in 1944 under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Haitian-American Institute 
and the Haitian Government. Obvious- 
ly, Mr. Peter’s efforts fell on fertile 
ground, for the work of his untutored 
flock makes that of our own over-large 
group of “primitives” look a little dull 
by comparison. Generally, the paintings 
have a strong, exuberant native flavor, 
and more craftsmanship, subtlety of 
color, and sophistication of design than 
those of the Northern purveyors of the 
naive. 

First billing is given to and deserved 
by Louverture Poisson, 26-year - old 
member of the Haitian Air Corps, who 
started painting in a repair shed of an 
airfield. Most of his 11 paintings tell 
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vigorous tales of primitive passion— 
love, murder, and remorse—in well real- 
ized, three dimensional interiors, exe- 
cuted in a rich but rather somber off- 
keyed palette. There is haunting sym- 
bolism in Paysage, an empty corridor 
lined with half opened doors which 
leads to a bright landscape vista. 

Fifty-four-year-old Philome Obin, on 
the other hand, takes a keen interest in 
politics and history, and has his own 
brand of comment to make on both. 
For instance, he pictures a not in the 
least unhappy-looking Elie Lescot flee- 
ing, not too fast, before an avenging 
Angel of Democracy, while three sharks 
and a whole sky full of cherubs look on. 
Leon Agnant, now seventeen, contrib- 
utes a highly sophisticated, delicate, 
semi- surreal, semi-abstract Marriage 
Battle that would do credit to a follow- 
er of the School of Paris. 

Castera Bazile’s Religious Procession 
and Carnival du 5 Mars are bright, gay, 
and charming with the little figures 
and their surroundings admirably wov- 
en into compact, flat-patterned designs. 
Hector Hyppolite (who is a Voodoo 
priest in his spare time, and has an ex- 
cellent color sense) and Rigaud Benoit 
go in for cabalistic signs and the depic- 
tion of native rites so strange that one 
wishes one could read their meaning. A 
green and gold Harvest by Rowe is ad- 
mirable, both for its simplicity and vi- 
brant color. 

Upstairs, apart from his flock, were 
hung a group of water colors by shep- 
herd Peters, which indicate that the 
Haitian climate agrees with his produc- 
tion as well as it does with that of the 
Centre d’Art habitués. These are freer 
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and more spontaneous than his earlier 
work. Figures take easy poses, and 
even the landscapes show adept use of 
flowing, almost calligraphic line. 
Enjoyed for what they are, these un- 
trained observations of simple people 
afford genuine pleasure. They should 
no more be confused with the Rem- 
brandt tradition than good folk music 
should be confused with Beethoven. 
—Jo GIBRS., 


From Keppel’s Book 


Frederick Keppel’s famous book The 
Golden Age of Engraving is the basis 
for an exhibition of prints now on view 
at the George Binet Gallery. Here are 
the masters and satirists who had an 
almost tyrannical influence over the 
political and social conditions of their 
day. 

Direr’s Christ Before Caiaphas is re- 
markable in the savagery of facial ex- 
pression; only 4% by 2% inches, it has 
the power of a much larger work. A 
full-length portrait of Napoleon in his 
coronation robes by Boucher, with its 
wealth of textured detail is magnificent 
in workmanship. The list of artists is a 
long and impressive one and includes 
works from the 16th to the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Of particular interest in the group 
of Hogarth prints also on view, are the 
two works, Noon and Night, companion 
pieces to Morning, owned by the Metro- 
politan Museum and included in its re- 
cent exhibition. 

The Binet Gallery will continue to 
exhibit sections of the current show 
throughout the summer.—J. C. 


Stages of Silk Screen 


An exhibition showing the various 
stages of silk screen printing was held 
at the Serigraph Galleries during June. 
Five artists contributed prints showing 
the original sketch, the application of 
each color and the completed print. We 
feel that the show would have been 
more instructive had the actual tools 
and stencils been available for examina- 
tion. 

The artists included in the exhibition 
were F. Wynn Graham, Henry Mark, 
Edward Landon, Leonard Pytlak and 
Doris Meltzer.—J. C. 


Ann Arbor Opens Museum 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, long an active 
art center, boasts the newest Museum 
of Art in the country. It opens on July 
1 at the University of Michigan, with 
the Alumni Memorial Hall as its first 
home, and the circulating edition of 
the Whitney Museum’s stimulating Pio- 
neers of Modern Art in America (see 
April 15 Dicest) as its first exhibition. 

The new Museum will house a vari- 
ety of art already belonging to the Uni- 
versity, and an active exhibition sched- 
ule is planned. Jean Paul Slusser, chair- 
man of the department of drawing and 
painting, is the Acting Director, and 
Miss Helen Hall will assist him as 
Curator of Painting. 


“CONVERSATION WITH PAINTINGS” 
Through July 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK 
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Distinguished Group 


THE GROUP EXHIBITION, at the Passe- 
doit Gallery, like many of the other 
summer shows, includes artists who 
have recently come under the egis of 
the gallery with familiar contributors. 
It is, in fact, one of these recruits who 
presents one of the outstanding items 
of the collection, Ruth Ray’s Nightmare, 
which may be labelled fantasy or sur- 
realism, as one prefers. The white, al- 
bino horse leaping the barrier, over 
which ‘a velvet drapery is negligently 
disposed, is brushed with almost meticu- 
lous precision, yet suggests a sense of 
violent movement in the plastic rhythms 
of the leaping animal. 

Conrad Albrizzio’s Land and Sea and 
Sky, which for all its definiteness of 
title is a nonobjective painting, suggests 
a whirling movement of planes that 
seem to be impelled by some magnetic 
force into an orbit. Margaret Stark’s 
People and Things, seems a little more 
forced than her usual fantasies, al- 
though the vehement clash of vermil- 
lion and hard blue areas lend anima- 
tion. J. M. Hanson’s The Wine Bottle 
proves to be two, as well as a carboy 
of some scarlet liquid. The large figure 
with outstretched hand and the sugges- 
tion of a silhouetted head at the lower 
side opposite have been skillfully drawn 
into a high-keyed decorative composi- 
tion. 

It is good to find a canvas by Whitney 
Hoyt, too long absent from exhibitions. 
His Flowers, a bunch of varied pink 
roses in a glass against a fusing of mod- 
ulated blues affirms his excellent crafts- 
manship and taste. Buffie Johnson’s 
realistic The Watermelon reminds one 
of James Peale’s paintings of the same 
subject. Not that there is anything de- 
rivative, but the chunks of red, juicy 
melon set against the rectangle of an 
empty picture frame possess the same 
luscious quality of substance as Peale’s 
work. 

Reynould Arnoud’s, Les Tours Blanch- 
es, contrasts a flat cubistic pattern of 
red and green village with solid white 
towers in an unusual effect. Houghton 
Cranford-Smith’s stylized landscape, 
Summer, a handsome canvas by Amédée 
Ozenfant, The Grotto, and a highly ef- 
fective painting of a bouquet of flowers 
against sky and sea, Flowers in the 
Moonlight by Victor Tischler, are other 
excellent items of a well-selected ex- 
hibition MARGARET BREUNING. 


Women and Flowers 


Pretty women, capably painted with 
a suggestion of French Impressionism, 
and flowers depicted in all their elusive 
form, composed the exhibition of paint- 
ings by Alexander Sideris, seen at the 
Arthur U. Newton Galleries the past 
fortnight. Often the artist combined 
his two favorite subjects to create 
equally appealing studies—J. K. R. 


Views of Paris 


Paris through five centuries, begin- 
ning with a woodcut from the Schedel 
Chronicle in 1493 and continuing to the 
20th century, may be viewed at the Em- 
merick Gallery until July 6. Collectors 
and sentimentalists alike will enjoy 
these views of historic spots and Pa- 
risien life by such masters as Mattheus 
Merian and Hyacinthe Rigaud.—J. C. 
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Galen Caspers: STEPHEN McNEELY 


Portraits by McNeely 


FEATURED ARTIST for the first fort- 
night at the music-art colony of Cam- 
den, Maine, is the talented portraitist 
Stephen McNeely, who is exhibiting a 
large group of his sculptures and paint- 
ings. Although young, as artists go, Mc- 
Neely has already made a dent in the 
list of national art awards, including 
the Hallgarten Prize at the 1942 Na- 
tional Academy. His main tools are 
a rare understanding of children and a 
sure technique than can translate his 
personal interest into warm, sympa- 
thetic statements. 

For example, in his busts of Jona- 
than Dodge and Galen Caspers he 
catches more than the likeness of an 
individual; here, he charges his work 
with that illusive quality that makes 
these, in effect, Portraits of Youth, re- 
gardless of heredity and environment, 
and capturing their inscrutable moods, 


their insistent aloofness from so much 
that comprises the adult world. Mc- 
Neely’s portraiture is rooted in sturdy 
realism—but it is not “photography in 
bronze.”—P. B. Jr. 


A Third Guggenheim 


Hazel McKinley, who is Peggy Gug- 
genheim’s sister, paints with a verve 
and spontaneity well suited to her gay 
accounts of scenic California and Mex- 
ico, as was evident in her first Eastern 
exhibition at the Bonestell Gallery dur- 
ing June. Veteran of three Hollywood 
exhibitions, Miss McKinley is not enam- 
oured of either of the advanced paint- 
ing styles sponsored by her sister at 
Art of This Century or her uncle, Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim, at his Museum of 
Non-Objective Art. In spirit she is 
probably closest to her niece, Pegeen 
Vail, who held her first showing of 
gay paintings at mama’s gallery re- 
cently. In any case, Miss McKinley’s 
watercolors are exuberant expressions, 
formed in bright fresh color and amus- 
ing design. Mexican Garden, In Old 
Sante Fe and Cactus in Mexico were 
outstanding. 


On view through July at the same 
gallery is a group showing of oils and 
watercolors. Outstanding are Eric Isen- 
burger’s sketchy Classic Head; Cecile 
Belle’s handsome fishermen and pic- 
tures by Nancy Bowman and Lucille 
Evans.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


St. Louis to Brooklyn to Rome 


A lively game of museum musical 
chairs has reached from St. Louis to 
Brooklyn to Rome. James Kellum Smith, 
president of the American Academy in 
Rome, announces that Capt. Laurence 
P. Roberts, formerly director of the 
Brooklyn Museum, will assume the di- 
rectorship of the Academy, in Rome, as 
son as he is released from the Army. 
Charles Nagel, Jr., previously associate 
director of the City Art Museum in St. 
Louis succeeded Capt. Roberts in Brook- 
lyn. (See June 1 DIGEST.) 
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Suspended Tension: ROLPH SCARLETT (Oil—1946) 


Presenting Artists of the Inward Realm 


THE MUSEUM OF NON-OBJECTIVE PAINT- 
ING is holding a loan exhibition which 
reaches well beyond the hundred mark 
in its listing. As non-objective art does 
not look outward upon the environing 
world, but turns the perceptive facul- 
ties of the artist inward into the realm 


of his subjective impressions, it becomes 
an intuitive art, highly personal and 
individual. Consequently, it is more 
difficult for the observer to grasp the 
significance of the work than when 
painting is concerned with familiar vis- 
ual experience. Apprehending the free 
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subjeetive working of another person’s 
mind implies a concentration that be- 
comes fatiguing when a large number 
of quite disparate forms of expressions 
must be considered at one and the same 
time. 

The general impression of this exhibi- 
tion is of highly decorative work. The 
brilliance of color and the provocative 
relation of linear pattern and large sur- 
faced areas is arresting.’ Moreover, it 
is apparent that there is an increasing 
tendency to present a dynamic concep- 
tion of space, not as a constant,-but as 
a changing, moving entity which affects 
the flux of the objects suspended in it. 
There are many names of outstanding 
artists, practitioners of non-objective 
art, that are not to be found in this ex- 
hibition. There are, also, too many grop- 
ings after Mondrian without sufficient 
understanding of his work. 


Among the items that made particu- 
lar appeal are: a group of works by 
Perle Fine, especially Softly Moving, 
in which amorphous forms seem to flow 
over the canvas in a slow tempo, and 
the elaborate but well-considered In- 
terposition of the Blues. Harry Bertoia’s 
Painting 1946 is an especially imagina- 
tive weaving of linear pattern, in which 
loops and thrusts of diagonals are skill- 
fully combined. Maud Kerns’ Composi- 
tion No. 43 with its spheres of blue and 
green resolved with squares in a hand- 
some design; a group of paintings by 
Jean Xceron combining subtle grada- 
tions of contiguous color and nice ad- 
justment of planes; Ed Garman’s group 
of canvases in rich color and clear-cut 
contours; Alice Mason’s Repeated Forms, 
a rhythmic weaving of lines, are other 
items that deserve special commenda- 
tion. 

A group by Rolph Scarlett is out- 
standing. Perhaps Suspended Tension, 
in which the forms held in space seem 
momentarily suspended, is the king pin. 
A large number of water colors by 
Lloyd Ney reveal great fecundity of in- 
vention and an ability to give appro- 
priate color to shapes and forms that 
intensify their relations. The paintings 
by Hilla Rebay are really admirable 
murals, filled with swinging movement 
and a play of enchanting color. If 
choice must be made Enjoyment and 
Floating stand at the top of the list. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Arline McHugh Exhibits 


Pictures by Arline McHugh, seen at 
the Morton Galleries during June, ex- 
plored all the resources of the earnest 
technician—still life, costume portrait, 
nude study and landscape, but they also 
went far afield to convey colorful im- 
pressions of Cuba and her people. Out- 
standing among these paintings were 
strongly painted Cock Fight, Sunshine 
and Havana Public Market, as well as 
the New York scenes—J. K. R. 


Salemme in the Village 


Down in Greenwich Village the Win- 
field Gallery is devoting July exhibition 
to oils and sketches by Attilio Salemme. 
The paintings by Salemme, whose work 
has been purchased by the Museum of 
Modern Art, feature lines and shapes in 
blocked space, while the portfolio of 
sketches is occupied’ with biological 
themes. Exhibition continues through 
July 31. o 
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Soliloquy by a Cape Cod Sand Flea 


Bless my soul .. . From all appear- 
ances this season on the cape the cod 
made famous is going to be one of the 
most event-crammed and exciting in 
years. Housing at this point is almost 
unobtainable and what is on the market 
is priced sky high. Old friends are al- 
ready popping up, together with an awe- 
inspiring array of new faces. So many 
in the latter department in fact that 
we old timers find ourselves wringing 
each others hands with abnormal 
warmth whenever we espy each other 
in the unfamiliar crowds. 

+ * + 

Architect Serge Chermayeff arrived 
the other day. He has already started, 
to all appearances, his annual hirsute 
growth and if he resembles himself as 
of last August come this August he 
should once again be a dead ringer for 
Don Quixote. 

Other arrivals include the Hans Hof- 
manns who are really fixing up the late 
Frederick Waugh’s house and studio 
that they bought last year. From here 
it promises to be one of P’town’s real 
showplaces. 

Poet Harry Kemp has returned with 
the swallows and looks none the worse 
for winter wear; ditto Julius Katzieff, 
the portrait painter who has painted 
more of Dartmouth’s pedagogues than 
could possibly be laid end to end. 

Pat Patrick of Flagship fame is back 
at his old stand . . . his shirts are still 
the loudest in town. 

* + + 


Picasso Peale had a dream the other 
night. That day he had received a letter 
from Roland McKinney, Director of the 
Pepsi-Cola Annual Art Competition, in 
which Mr. McKinney sternly admon- 
ished him not to disclose the names of 
the new prizewinners until official an- 
nouncement is made. It was a frighten- 
ing nightmare and Picasso Peale fer- 
vently hopes that Director McKinney’s 
conscientiousness will not be thus re- 
warded nor the dream be prophetic... 
But in any event here’s what happened. 

The dream found Picasso P. seated 
in a large theatre. There was a pro- 
gram in his hands. All he could read of 
it as the lights in the auditorium dimmed 
was the title page which said: 


WHO-WON-IT? 


He had gotten no further when he 
was plunged into stygian darkness and 
the curtain rose. The scene looked much 
like 8th Street somewhere near Mac- 
dougal. It was night and a lamppost 
afforded the only illumination. Sudden- 
ly two figures entered, heavily cloaked. 
They were obviously conspirators or 
artists. After looking cautiously about 
to make sure there were no other con- 
spirators or artists in the vicinity the 
larger of the two spoke. 
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1st Figure: List! Upon the hour he will 
pass 
This very place where now we stand. 
Be well prepared for fray, stand firm 
Adroitly act lest he should tedious 
tussle 
Give and victory thus delay. 


2ND FIGURE: Have I not come prepared 

with stoutest rope 

Supplied us well with muffling gags 
to quickly end 

His piteous cries for aid? 

Do not I prithee fret upon my prep- 
aration 

Look better comrade to thine own! 


ist FiguRE: How Now! I meant no harm 

Take no offence upon my cautious 
words. 

The truth be known, I am unnerved 
somewhat 

The perils of our mission here doth 
set 

Me all at edge, like S. J. Woolf on 
art moderne! 


2ND FiGurRE: I do hear steps 
It is our prey 
Have at it now 
Come! No delay! 


(The wretches threw themselves upon 
Director McKinney who had just round- 
ed the corner, bound and gagged him, 
tossed him in the rear of a black Eliza- 
bethan sedan, and sped away to a secret 
lair. N. B. To little theatre groups. 
Picasso Peale admits that at this point 
staging grows rather difficult. He begs 
your indulgence and wishes to remind 
you that this was a dream and there- 
fore disclaims all responsibility for tech- 
nical problems. The curtain lowered for 
several seconds to denote a lapse of 
time. When it again rose the Pepsi- 
Cola Director was discovered tied to a 
chair in the center of a dimly lighted 
studio. More heavily cloaked figures 
moved heavily in the shadows. A strong 
light threw a glaring spotlight on the 
unfortunate Mr. McKinney. One of the 
villains stepped forward and removed 
the gag and spoke:) 


CONSPIRATOR: Honored Sire, ’tis best you 
speak and quick 
Lest these fellows here with intol- 
erant haste 


Display less patience and less pity 
Sire than I 

And wrest the news they seek with 
method cruel ‘ 

In short, Director, speak and prithee 
tell 

What victors triumphed and what 
vanquished fell? 


R. McK.: In good time it shall be told 

*Til then, though you devise your tor- 
ture cruel 

I shall not speak. 

For I have sworn upon my oath to 
silent be 

To silence keep nor will I honor 
breach 

To jury, company nor myself. 

Thy utmost do most miserable of men 

In time I speak but not ’til then! 


(This daring declaration produced 
loud cries of “A twist o’ the rack!” “A 
ninetail’s taste!” Their leader quieted 
them and again spoke:) 


ConsPIRATOR: This is most brave and 
praise is due 
Thy sense of duty firm and resolute 
But hark I have a torture neat 
To silence keep will be a feat! 
Men bring it in! 


(They then dragged a heavy case to 
the center of the studio. The ringleader 
again spoke:) 


CONSPIRATOR: Pepsi-Cola hits the spot 
A case of it is quite a lot 
When you drink this 
Then we shall see 
How firm your resolution be! 


(Director McKinney blanched but bit 
his lip and said nothing. The curtain 
lowered accompanied to the sound of 
gurgling Pepsi-Cola being poured down 
the stoic’s throat. Now this is just 
where Picasso Peale awoke and he re- 
grets that he could not have remained 
for the final denoument. What hap- 
pened? Did he spill the works? Well 
. .. All Picasso Peale can do is to sadly 
shake his head and admit ignorance. 
But if you hear any news. . . maybe 
the torture was too exquisite even for 
Mr. McKinney. If you don’t . . . well, 
maybe virtue triumphed. It’s supposed 
to in any event.) 
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The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always 
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ART BOOK 
LIBRAR 


By JUDITH K. REED 


New Text on Renaissance 


“The Art of the Renaissance in North- 
ern Europe,’ by Otto Benesch. 1945. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
171 pp. of text and 80 plates in black 
and white. $7.50. 

There are some books that bear at 
birth the unmistakable stamp of a text, 
that hint of the classroom even when 
first viewed fresh from their publish- 
ers in all the glory of a crisp, colorful 
dust jacket. The Art of the Renaissance 
in Northern Europe is such a book. It 
tells much of great interest about the 
comparatively neglected art and artists 
of Holland, Belgium, Germany and Aus- 
tria, but since its style consists largely 
of descriptive fact, learned compari- 
son and even underscored remarks, it 
may frighten all but the student schol- 
ars. 

This does not imply, however, that 
Pr. Benesch has not done a good job. 
The text, indeed, is excellent, as one 
would expect from a researcher who 
served in the Albertina and Kunst- 
historische Museums in Vienna and the 
Fogg Museum where he is now research 
fellow. The artists are all presented 
in relation to the various religious, 
sociological, metaphysical, and scien- 
tific development of the times. Chapters 
on Gruenwald, Ratgeb, Diirer’ and 
Breughel are especially interesting, as 
are also the excerpts from various re- 
ligious and philosophical sources. 


American Folk Art 


“Pennsylvania Dutch: American Folk 
Art” by Henry Kauffman. 1946. New 
York: American Studio Books. 33 pp. 
of text and 100 pp. of plates. $5.75. 


A simple, informative text accom- 
panies the attractive photographs which 
make up this highly useful book. The 
charm of Pennsylvania Dutch folk art 
has rightly captured most of the coun- 
try, as well as the editors of ladies’ 
decorating magazines. Henry Kauffman 
has assembled his material well, telling 
almost all that is necessary about the 
various media but wisely letting the 
photographs do most of the illustrating. 
This is a book which should interest 
students, artists and designers alike. 


Lautrec Portfolio 


“TLautrec: A Portfollio of Twelve Re- 
productions of Lithographs by Toulouse- 
Lautrec from the Philadelphia Muse- 
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um.” 1946. New York: American Studio 
Books. $7.50. 


This new portfolio is a handsome suc- 
cessor to the Degas and others printed 
by the same publishers. Here are 12 
striking posters by Lautrec, repro- 
duced in excellent color by Albert Car- 
man on fine paper and ready for fram- 
ing. The prints, which have been wisely 
selected from the group of originals in 
the Philadelphia Museum, present a 
choice display in miniature of the art- 
ist’s varied poster activity, which raised 
that medium to a fine art. These in- 
clude two famous caricatures of Jane 
Avril and May Milton. Carl Zigrosser 
has written the brief foreword. 


Book Briefs 


Newest contribution to the ever-in- 
creasing literature on Colonial Ameri~ 
can art will be James Thomas Flexner’s 
First Flowers of Our Wilderness, al- 
ready awarded a $2,500 Life-in-America 
Prize by Houghton Mifflin, who will pub- 
lish the book early next year. The study, 
which was written under a Library of 
Congress Grant-in-Aid for Studies in 
the History of American Civilization, 
promises to unearth “a vast amount of 
unpublished material and many forgot- 
ten paintings.” 


* * * 


There’s a warm human interest story 
behind Arthur: Rackham’s illustrations 
for The Wind in the Willows which the 
Heritage Illustrated Bookshelf has just 
reissued in it’s first popular priced edi- 
tion. It begins back in 1908 when author 
Grahame recognized in Rackham the 
ideal interpretor for his new book. 
Other commitments forced the illustra- 
tor to refuse the assignment but his 
desire to depict the adventures of Mr. 
Toad and Mr. Mole persisted. 

Thirty years later the fantasy was 
a beloved classic. Rackham was a famed 
illustrator with nearly 100 books to his 
credit—and he still wanted to illustrate 
the Wind in the Willows. This he did. 
But it was his last assignment, for soon 
after he began the drawings—sketched 
along the same reaches of the Thames 
that Grahame walked—his health failed 
and he was confined to his house in 
Surrey. There he completed the draw- 
ings. 

Rackham died as soon as this work 
was finished, and England was mourn- 
ing the artist even as the drawings 
were being shipped across the Atlantic 
for publication. This was in 1939. Five 
years later the book was reissued for 
members of the Heritage Club and it 
is this same edition—with less costly 
paper and binding which has just been 
put on the market at $2.45. 


* * * 


Press 8, new publishing firm devoted 
to the fine arts—the name was inspired 
by the historic “Eight” painters in 
American art—has announced its first 
three publications, all now in prep- 
aration. These are: Go-Go, a collection 
of paintings by Will Barnet, reproduced 
in facsimile; Black Masses, 15 repro- 
ductions of lithographs and three plates 
in color by Julien Alberts; and a group 
of paintings and drawings by Angus 
Smith, also reproduced in facsimilie. 
Later publications will included fine 
reproductions of European and Ameri- 
can paintings from many centuries. 
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with the President’s Famine Emergency Committee. 
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Six Million 

SuRPASSING all their previous success, 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries closed their 
1945-1946 season on June 14, announc- 
ing sales in the amazing amount of 
$6,684,045— an all-time high, topping 
last season by a half million dollars. 

Hiram H. Parke, president of the 
Galleries, attributes their record season 
and the continued rise in values mainly 
to the general over-all rise in prices for 
goods and commodities. He stated: “The 
art and book auction market has al- 
ways followed the general trend in 
prices throughout the country; the law 
of supply and demand operates very 
clearly in public auction sales. During 
the record season just ended we sold 
about 20% fewer lots to a larger num- 
ber of buyers whose competition in- 
evitably produced a higher total. There 
are also other factors which account 
for the past season’s results. In recent 
years the public has been increasingly 
educated to appreciate fine furniture, 
paintings, objets d’art, and rare books 
through intensive educational programs 
featured by magazines, newspapers, 
museums, and other institutions of cul- 
ture. 


“Taste in general has radically im- 
proved, and with buying power more 
widely distributed, the demand for art 
and literary property has greatly in- 
creased. Very much in the lead is the 
interest in fine Americana and in mod- 
ern paintings. Reawakened national 
consciousness and an accompanying in- 
terest in native arts, crafts, and litera- 
ture largely accounts for the former, 
and for the latter I think we can look 
to the immense influence of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art as the most potent 
single- factor popularizing modern and 
contemporary art.” 

Mr. Parke continued: “I do not anti- 
cipate any immediate drop, either, in 
the demand for fine art and literary 
property, or, to any appreciable extent, 
in the amount of such property which 
will come on the market. There is al- 
ways, regardless of national or world 
conditions, a constant turn-over of art 
and literary collections; the specialized 
interest of collectors vary from time 
to time, estates have to be settled, fam- 
ilies dispersed, dealers liquidate for one 
reason or another, and all these condi- 
tions place collections on the market. 
Prices will, of course, follow the gen- 
eral over-all trend.” 


Ninety-eight sales were held at the 
Galleries between September 27, 1945, 
and June 14, 1946. Paintings accounted 
for $1,210,215, books and prints for 
$1,193,248. In all, 36,563 catalogue lots 
were purchased by private collectors, 
dealers, decorators, and museum repre- 
sentatives. 


Jewelry from the collection of Ma- 
dame Edmond Terrien and other pri- 
vate owners was dispersed in one ses- 
sion for $267,125; twenty-five paintings 
from the collection of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Van Horne, K.C.M.G., made $221,- 
500; parts III and IV of the Frank J. 
Hogan library featuring early English 
literature, $209,888; and the early 
American furniture, Georgian silver, 
and the old English china, property of 
Miss Marion Davies, the well known 
actress, together with her library, 
$204,772. 





Pilgrim at Prayer! REMBRANDT 
Bought by Billy Rose for $75,000 


The top price for a painting was paid 
by Billy Rose, $75,000 for Rembrandt’s 
A Pilgrim at Prayer. A private New 
York collector parted with $30,000 for 
Gueule de Bois or La Buveuse by Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. Chester Dale purchased 
through the Mellon Fund for the Na- 
tional Gallery, Albert P. Ryder’s Sieg- 
fried and the Rhine Maidens for $23,500 
—incidentally the highest known price 
ever paid for a canvas by Ryder (see 
Dicest cover, April 1). 

Other important painting sales were 
$34,250 for Frans Hals the Elder’s 
Joseph Coymans, Lord of Bruchem and 
Nieuwaal; $30,000 for Portrait of a 
Girl by Velasquez; $27,500 for another 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Femme Rousse As- 
sise dans le Jardin de M. Forest; $24,500 
for Cézanne’s Portrait of the Artist’s 
Wife; $23,000 for Hobbema’s View of a 
Water Mill; $21,000 for Memling’s Por- 
trait of a Youth; $21,000 for Bellini’s 
Madonna and Child. 

A growing demand for paintings by 
modern artists was reflected in the rec- 
ord prices bid for many of their works. 
Two canvases by Juan Gris, Nature 
Morte and Compotier et Guitare, 
brought $3,600 and $2,600 respectively; 
Miro’s The Horse, $1,700; Portrait of a 
Woman by Modigliani, $3,300; Vase 
d’Anemones by Braque, $4,000; and 
Diane by Marie Laurencin, $1,550. 

Unusual interest was also displayed 
in meticulously painted 19th century 
genre studies, a notable example being 
Fortuny’s Breakfast at the Alhambra, 
demanding $5,200. Other prices, indica- 
tive of buyers’ preferences in paintings, 
included $18,000 for Corot’s Nourrice 
Allaitant (Fond de Paysage); $15,000 
for The Card Players by Pieter de 
Hooch; and $13,000 for Wood Gather- 
ers: An Autumn Afternoon by Inness. 

In spite of general high prices, the 
confirmed auction haunters enjoyed 
some lucrative moments now and then, 
acquiring some beautiful furniture, sil- 
ver, books, and manuscripts for what 
amounts to pin money. Some surprise? 
person bought a Hepplewhite mahog- 
any side chair for $35, and another took 
home 70 full-page mounted plates by 
Delacroix for $45. Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach rebought the original manuscript 
of Alice in Wonderland for $50,000, one 
third less than he had paid for it the 
first time he bought it at auction. 
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236 EAST 59 STREET, NEW YORK 22 
Wickersham 2-6195-6160 


FRAME MAKERS SINCE 1721 


HAND CARVED 
REPRODUCTIONS 


IN ALL PERIODS 


ANTIQUE & MODERN FRAMES 
PAINTINGS 


FINE LINE OF 


MIRRORS FOR THE 
DECORATIVE TRADE 





The House of 
Il. Heydenryk, Jr. 
Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-3094 


Modern Frames of Distinction 
Fine Antique Reproductions 





“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


HANDCARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


ON PERMANENT VIEW PAINTINGS BY 
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ALSO PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 
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Goya-Goniffs 


THERE IS A TENDENCY, sometimes 
healthy, entering big-time advertising 
campaigns for the patron (i.e. adver- 
tiser) to present a personal message on 
subjects often far removed from the 
product being sold. One of the best of 
these messages, advertising the Dia- 
mond Horseshoe in the New York Daily 
News of June 20, comes from the clever 
pen of Billy Rose, showman, philoso- 
pher and art collector. Naturally, it is 
on the subject of art. With Mr. Rose’s 
permission we reprint his column: 

“I love crooks. I don’t mean the 
brass-knuckle, pistol-in-the-belly, reach- 
for-the-ceiling set. The thieves I like 
are the gentle-voiced, elegantly dressed 
con-men who can charm the securities 
right out of a tin-box. I’m never too 
busy to find ear-time for a good pitch 
by a high-class hornswoggler. 

“But back in 1939 I met up with a 
new and even more charming breed of 
chiselers—the art dealers who peddle 
canvas and oil at fifty grand a throw. 
(Don’t get excited, Fifty-Seventh 
Street, I don’t mean you.) How these 
Goya-goniffs perked up their ears when 
it got around that the little fat man 
with the big water show was pricing 
Old Masters! With their own hot little 
hands they brought me paintings,. and 
swore on their mother’s milk they were 
Titians, Holbeins, Raphaels, Da Vincis. 
They didn’t know that my chief adviser 
in matters artistic was a notorious pic- 
ture-faker—and I'll never forget the 
hurt look on their sensitive faces when 
I suggested having their masterpieces 
X-rayed. 

“It was my buddy, the thief, who 
taught me that Rubens was not neces- 
sarily a place on 58th Street where they 
sell four-decker sandwiches. What a 
going-over these Van Dyck vultures 
gave me! I wouldn’t say that any of 
them took me—but there are a couple 
of dubious daubs in my attic I'd rather 
not discuss. 

“My special sweetheart among the 
swindlers was an old lady—right out 
of the Eden museum. She came trem- 
bling into my office one day—Whistler’s 
mother in black-lace gloves—clutching 
a painting which she explained had 
been in her family for generations. 
Timidly, she told me she was tempo- 
rarily hard-pressed—and that a kindly 
old loan company had agreed to lend 
her $25,000 if I would personally guar- 
antee her note. As security, she was 
prepared to leave me her family treas- 
ure—a portrait by Rembrandt. 

“With a lump in my throat, I exam- 
ined the painting. It was easily worth 
eight dollars in a rising market. What 
a sweet scheme! Had I endorsed her 
note for a year, she could have moved 
her bag and bustle into the Waldorf 
Towers and lived like Queen Victoria 
for 364 days. Until the note fell due, I 
couldn’t have uttered a legal peep— 
even if I had learned on the second 
day that she painted the Rembrandt 
herself. She was such a nice old lady, 
and I felt like a heel when I told her 
my money was tied up in old joke books. 

“Some day, when the buck-hunt is 
over, I'd like to try writing a magazine 
piece about small Willie and the big, 
bad art dealers. I think I’ve got a good 
title for it—‘‘And They Hang Pic- 
tures!’”’ 
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The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
pense or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5185. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 





PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
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9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
36 Hour Delivery 36 


We Specialize in PHOTOGRAPHING 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 


WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
507 Fifth Ave. Suite 905 MU 2-6924 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
Chicago, Ill. 


WALLPAPER DESIGN COMPETITION. 
Sponsored by United Wallpaper, Inc. Open 
to all artists. Prizes totaling $7,500. Work 
due Aug. 31. For further information write 
Wallpaper Design Competition, 3330 W. 
Fillmore St., Chicago, Il. 


Lowell, Mass. 


FRA ANGELO BOMBERTO FORUM OF 
ART. Year ‘round. Whistler’s Birthplace. 
Open to all artists. Media: any new tech- 
nique; may be explained in letter or pho- 
tograph. Fee: $5.00. Send works to John M. 
Wolcott, Whistler’s Birthplace, 243 Worthen 
St., Lowell, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 1947 ART 
EXHIBITION. January, 1947. National 
Academy of Design. Open to all merchant 
seamen. Media: all. Any number of entries 
may be submitted. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
November 1, 1946. For further information 
write Mrs. Isabel F. Peterson, Director, 
Art Exhibition, United Seamen's Service, 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


1ST SOUTHEASTERN ANNUAL. Oct. 15- 
Nov. 15. High Museum of Art. Open to 
artists of N. and S. Carolina, Georgia. 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Jury. Prizes. Media: oil, tem- 
pera, watercolor. Work due between Sept. 
1 and 15. For further information write 
Ben Shute, High Museum of Art, Atlanta. 


Cortland, N. Y. 


2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 


INGS BY ARTISTS OF NEW YORK 
STATE. Aug. 26-31. 108th Cortland County 
Fair. Open to all residents of New York 
State with the exception of artists per- 
manently residing in one of the following 
counties: Kings, Nassau, New York, Queens, 
Richmond, Rockland, Suffolk, Westchester. 
Media: oil, watercolor, tempera, gouche. 
Not more than two works may be sub- 
mitted by one artist. Jury. Prizes totaling 
$500. Entry cards due Aug. 17. Work due 
Aug. 17-20. For further information write 
Cortland County Agricultural Society, 3rd 
Fl., 45 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Johnstown, Pa. 


14TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ALLIED 


ARTISTS OF JOHNSTOWN, PA. Oct. 28- 
Nov. 11. Art Institute. Open to residents 
and native born Pennsylvanians. Media: 
oil, watercolor, black and white, pastel, 
tempera. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $2. Han- 
dling fee $1. For further information write 
Kathryn Lohr, Secretary, 401 Glenwood 
Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


1ST MEMPHIS BIANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


Oct. 5-29. Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. 
Open to artists of Tenn., Miss., Ark. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor, tempera, pastel. Entry 
fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Sept. 
2. Work due Sept. 9. For further informa- 
tion write Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
Overton Park, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


Sieux City, Iowa 


2ND ANNUAL IOWA WATERCOLOR EX- 


HIBITION. From Nov. 1. Iowa Art Cen- 
ter. Open to artists who vote in Iowa. 
Media: watercolors. Prizes totaling $100. 
Work due Oct. 1. For further information 
write Iowa Art Center, 613% Pierce St., 
Sioux City 15, Iowa. 


Washington, D. C. 


1ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY ART BY WASHINGTON ART- 
ISTS. Dec., 1946. Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Open to artists residing within 20 mile 
radius of the gallery. Media: watercolors, 
oil, drawings, prints, ete. Entry fee $1. 
Jury. For further information, write after 





The American University 


proudly announces 


an Academy of Time Fellowship of $1000.00 


to be used by advanced students in creative painting or sculpture 
projects based upon the idea of "Time’’. Details on request. 


PAINTING - DRAWING - SCULPTURE 


Career courses leading to B.A. degree. Extensive studio practice in 
accredited curriculum in liberal arts. Access to Washington's great 
collections. Classes admitted in September, February and June. 


Campus residence halls. 


Write for catalog and veterans’ bulletin to Administrative Secretary, 


The American University, Washington 6, District of Columbia 





52 west Sth street ” 













the hans hofmann school of fine art 


new york city 7 


provincetown, mass. 


MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


phone chelsea 2-4933 


summer session 


personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


june 15 - sept. 15 


SCHOOL OF MODERN PAINTING 


Approved for Veterans under G.I. Bill 
MILLER HILL ROAD 


PROVINCETOWN 
SEASON BEGINS JUNE 17 
Address Box 41 Provincetown, Mass. 


THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 








Sept. 15 to Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


12TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION. 
Jan. 1-26. Butler Art Institute. Open to 
artists of Ohio, Pa., Ind., W. Va., Va. 
Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Nov. 17-Dec. 8. For further informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
524 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Pennell Purchase Awards 


The large National Exhibition of 
Prints, now in its fourth installment at 
the Library of Congress, attracts en- 
tries made within the year from almost 
everyone of importance as well as tal- 
ented newcomers in the print field. 


The thirty purchase prizes, selected 
by a jury composed of John Taylor 
Arms, Stow Wengenroth and Alice Lee 
Parker, were made possible through a 
bequest of the late Joseph Pennell, and 
will be added to the already impressive 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
Collection. 


First awards went to Isabel Bishop, 
Adolf Dehn, E. Hubert Deines, Ernest 
Fiene and Paul Landacre. Second pur- 
chase prizes were accorded Stanley An- 
derson, John Costigan, Stephen Csoka, 
Harold E. Hahn, Eugene Higgins, J. J. 
Lankes, Dorothy Lathrop, Russell Lim- 
bach and Mead Roderick. 


The third group of purchases went to 
Caroline Durieux, Fred Geary, Douglas 
Gorsline, Ellison Hoover, Leo Katz, 
Gene Kloss, Vincent La Badessa, Ruth 
Leaf, Luigi Lucioni, Warren Mack, J. 
Jay McVicker, Reginald Marsh, Jackson 
Lee Nesbitt, Edith Newton, Leonard 
Pytlak and Keith Shaw Williams. 


Albany Regional Purchases 


The Albany Institute of History and 
Art has announced the purchase of two 
canvases from the 11th Annual Exhibi- 
tion, Artists of the Upper Hudson, which 
closed last month. They have been 
placed on view for the summer, along 
with purchase prizes from former re- 
gional shows. 

Stephen Crane’s Catskill Landscape 
is more or less traditional in treatment, 
picturing meadows and woodlands set 
against the looming bulk of the moun- 
tains beyond. Fugue by Joseph Dodge, 
on the other hand, is tinged with sur- 
realism, using symbols to create a mood 
of lonely portentiousness. These new 
paintings are hung with work by Charles 
Arend, George Ault, Thomas Blagden, 
Eugenie McEvoy and Herbert Steinke. 


Rare Audubon Folio on View 


A unique and brilliant set of 68 im- 
pressions from the Elephant folio of 
Audubon’s Birds of America are cur- 
rently on first public view at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art through July 26. 
One of the finest in existence, the set 
was presented to the Gallery by Mrs. 
Walter B. James in memory of her 
husband, Dr. Walter B. James and his 
brother, Norman James. 

Collectors are familiar with the his- 
tory of these prints which were given 
by Audubon to his friend the naturalist, 
David Eckley, in 1836. Later it was ac- 
quired by Robert H. Sayre from whose 
estate it passed into the collection of 
Norman James. On large folio sheets, 
untrimmed and unbound, the prints 
have been preserved in their pristine 
freshness. 
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INFORMATION. 
W. PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
SUMMER SESSION: July 1 to August 31 


Peppino Mangravite, Lawrence Barrett, 
George Vander Sluis, Edgar Britton. 


Classes in drawing, painting, lithography, 
landscape painting. 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 





nensts ART SStTeE 


ir Painting. Sculpture. Ceram- 

ics. Industrial, Fashion, Commercial, In- 

terior and Advertising Design. Fashion 

Illustration. Low tuition. Scholarships. Sum- 

mer School. Beautiful campus. Girls Dormitory. 
Write for catalog 

Dept. 1476, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 





SUMMER CLASSES 


DU MOND 


JULY - AUGUST 
LANDSCAPE — PORTRAIT 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
Write P. O. Box 102, Bennington, Vt. 





PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion Ii- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
illustration, Interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila 2, Pa. 











PAINTING CLASS 


GEORGE PICKEN 


JULY and AUGUST 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


RINGELIN 


Study Art in sunny Florida. - 9, of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormi- 
tories. Unbelievably low cost. Summer term: 12 
weeks commencing June 10. Write for catalog 
& folder ‘In Florida Sunshine.’’ Address: Jas. 
A. McClendon, 

Exec. Sec'y. 


Sarasota, FLOR a DA 
SUMMER ART CLASSES 


IN THE CITY 
AT 8 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 11 
INSTRUCTORS: 


V. LA GAMBINA 
V. PIZZITOLA 


Only Publication 


Dear Sir: It must be going to be 
a great year for Summer Schools. I am 
getting on the average of eleven re- 
quests a day for catalogues. They come 
from all over; nearly every state in 
the Union. Here is the payoff. Yours 
is the only publication in which my 
advertisement appears. Never under- 
estimate the power of the DiGEsT. 


—JERRY FARNSWORTH 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


eee By RALPH M. PEARSON 





Unreco gnized Authorities 


An event transpired recently which 
should have drawn headlines in the art 
press. An outstanding artist was elected 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
an organization of some 27 societies of 
craftsmen for the first time in the his- 
tory of that organization. Of the nine 
members of the board one previously 
had been a craftsman; the others had 
always been laymen. The event caused 
no journalistic or editorial flurry in any 
press, art or otherwise. 

Artists are specialists, as are scien- 
tists, engineers and doctors. Scientists 
are frequently consulted and given au- 
thority in scientific matters; witness 
the atomic bomb. So are engineers and 
doctors in their fields. Artists know 
their varying fields of art, according 
to their individual lights, thoroughly 
from the first-hand contacts of long 
preparatory study and professional 
practice. Some are limited in vision to 
the walls of their own studios or to our 
recent national decadence; others are 
national, international and contempo- 
rary in their outlook. The point is, nar- 
row or broad, artists do presumably 
know their stuff and its values both 
individual and social, better than any 
layman. 

But—positions of authority in our 
contemporary world of art are prac- 
tically all held by laymen. Museum di- 
rectors, trustees and heads of depart- 
ments are the key examples, but the 
same holds true in the vast field of busi- 
ness, in the art press, including art 
critics, in the management of special 
events like world’s fairs and interna- 
tional exhibitions and, with a fair num- 
ber of exceptions, in art education. In 
general it is a very rare exception for 
an artist to have an official voice or 
any position of responsibility in art af- 
fairs, even on advisory committees. And 
this applies, strange as it may seem, to 
museums dedicated to the fostering of 
contemporary art, such as the Whitney 
and the Museum of Modern Art. Juries 
are almost the only exception, outside 
the educational field and aside from 
such activities as are staged by indi- 
vidual artists and by artist’s organiza- 
tions on their own independent —— 
sibility. 

Under this last heading have come 
the most significant and far-reaching 
influential events in recent art history in 
this country. The famous and prece- 
dent-shattering Armory Show of 1913 
was conceived and carried out entirely 
by artists. The Federal Arts Projects, 
conceived by artists and fathered by 
artist Edward Bruce, were the most ad- 
vanced art socializing program ever 
achieved in the country. 

In formulating art policy, in ideologi- 
cal controversy, in community plan- 
ning, in the endless applications of mod- 
ern design to modern life, everyone else 
seems to gain a hearing or be consulted 
—except the one authentic authority, 
the artist. 

Seven million dollar enlargement pro- 
grams by Metropolitan Museums of art 
do not compensate for this fundamental 
weakness in our cultural philisophy. 








UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


SUMMER SESSION 
at 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Courses in Painting 
under 


FRANCIS COLBURN 


July 8th - August 16th 


RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 
art education centers. Fashion, 
int., advertising, indus. design. 

SIGN Textile eng. design; painting, il- 

OF lus., sculpture, architecture, land- 


seape architecture, art educ. 16 





bldgs., textile plant, studios, labs, 

ae dorms, museum, theatre. Social 
FA. GN program. Coed. Est. 1877. Catalog. 
B.S. 18 College St., Providence 3, R. 1. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
JULY Ist — SEPTEMBER 7th 


UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION 


BRACKMAN 


WRITE: NOANK, CONN. 
TEL.: MYSTIC 368 


FLORENCE V. CANNON 


Landscape Painting School 


JULY-AUGUST 


Paintable Old Marblehead, Mass. 


Information 576 Benson St., Camden, N. J. 
After June 1st Marblehead, Mass. 












THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT @ MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 


TWELFTH SEASON—Opening July 8, 1946 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER THE 
BENEFITS OF PUBLIC LAW 346 


For circular write WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
Harrison, New York 


ARCHIPENKO 
ART SCHOOL 
SUMM ER IN THE MOUNTAINS 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
274 WEST 19 STREET © NEW YORK 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 
REVINGTON ARTHUR 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
N.Y. Uni. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Orch. 
Write — ARTS AND Crarts CATALOG 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 


the School for Art Studies 


NOW APPROVED FOR INSTRUC- 
TION TO VETERANS UNDER 





THE G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS 
Classes in 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE - DRAWING 


Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE — way 


2231 B’way at 79th St., . 7-1760 
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WELLFLEET SCHOOL OF ART 
ON CAPE COD 


XAVIER GONZALEZ 
BEN WOLF 


PAINTING, DRAWING, ART CRITICISM 
JULY AND AUGUST 


Limited Number of Serious Art Students. 
Lectures by Visiting Artists & Critics. 


Approved under G. |. Bill of Rights by Board of 
Collegiate Authority, Commonwealth of Mass. 


For further information address: 


Joseph Luyber, Tar garg 122 Weverly Place 
New York, N. Y. 


MONHEGAN SCHOOL 


THE REAL OCEAN 


JUNE TILL SEPTEMBER 
WRITE: 


JAY CONNAWAY 


MONHEGAN ISLAND, MAINE . 
VIA THOMASTON, MAINE 







SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING 


FRANK PAC 


Lecated at "THE WEATHERVANE® 
the moors 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Students will receive individual criticism based upon 
their technique and extent of their creative development. 


Write to: BERTRAM OPPENHEIM, 
990 PRESIDENT STREET BROOKLYN 25, WN. Y. 


JULY - AUGUST - 1946 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

eet MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 





HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Professional school. Degree and cer- 
tificate courses in Fine and Adver- 
tising Art. Nine instructors. Winter 
Session Sept. 9th. Catalog. 
ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 

BEN E. SHUTE, HEAD FINE ARTS DEPT. 
1262 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 





HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS 


JULY Ast - SEPT. 7th 
For Information Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Ind. 


ROGER DEERING 

PAINTING CLASS 
JULY TO SEPTEMBER 6 
LANDSCAPE — MARINE 


Write: MR. DEERING 
OCEAN AVE., KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


HENRY R. MacGINNIS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


FAIRLEE, VT. ... On the Connecticut 
WRITE: HENRY R. MacGINNIS, TRENTON, W. J. 
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Germany's Own 


[Continued from page 7] 


baden, using salvaged treasures. The 
first, February through April, was an 
exhibition of Italian old masters from 
the Berlin and Frankfort collections. 
63,000 persons paid to see the show, 
though, sad to relate, only a handful 
of our G.I.’s. Whether the proceeds go 
to maintenance or to a food fund for 
German children, or what, has at been 
learned. 

When the current exhibition is over, 
the works from the Darmstadt and 
Dresden Galleries will probably return 
to those cities. The museums of Berlin 
and Frankfort, however, are too badly 
damaged to house their collections at 
present. The bulk of the famous Kaiser 
Friedrich collection is in American 
hands—900 works still at Wiesbaden, 
202 having been sent to Washington, 
where they continue to raise a furore 
in U. S. art circles. 

An interesting sidelight on the 202 
German paintings now in storage in our 
National Gallery regards the method 
of their selection for the trip. The order 
for their removal to safekeeping in 
Washington emanated from the State 
Department and worked its way down 
to the experts of the army arts and 
monuments section. Selecting from the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum material, our 
arts officers made a decided effort not 
to “rape the collection,” selecting only 
a part of the important representation 
of any given artist. For instance, five 
Diirers were sent to Washington; eight 
or ten Diirers remain in Wiesbaden. 

Both American military and German 
civilian guards are on duty at the ex- 
hibition 24 hours a day. German civilian 
art experts from the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum are assisting in the care of the 
paintings. 


Arts of French Canada 


A comprehensive exhibition of The 
Arts of French Canada, the first of its 
kind in the United States, is being as- 
sembled by Director Edgar P. Richard- 
son for a September opening at the De- 
troit Institute of Art. All the skills of 
the French tradition in the New World 
will be represented. 

Mr. Richardson points out that while 
travel in Latin America has made 
Americans conscious of Spanish colo- 
nial art, few are familiar with the fact 
that a French school of baroque and 
roceco artists flourished on the St. 
Lawrence Waterway to the north. He 
has made several trips to Canada in 
preparation, and has enlisted the aid of 
the best French scholars in the field. 


CHARLES SUMMER 
CAGLE CLASSES 


JULY &G AUGUST 
ARLINGTON, VERMONT 


For Information Write: eos on 














THE NEW CONWAY ART SCHOOL 
W. LESTER STEVENS, N.A. 


AT CONWAY, MASS. 
MAY THROUGH OCTOBER 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 
Address: W. Lester Stevens, Cricket Hill, Conway, Mass. 








CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 


William C. McNulty, Director 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


LOUIS BERNARD 


BOSA - KLONIS 


For information address: 
CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
Rockport, Mass. 








BROWNE ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 
Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 
PORTRAIT, FIGURE, LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Approved G.I. Bill of Rights School 
Write for Circular 


BOX 82 @ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


HENRY VARNUM POOR — G. CUTLER 
SIDNEY SIMON WILLARD CUMMINGS 
+ « « and DISTINGUISHED VisiTiNG ARTISTS 


Opens July Ist 
Catalog on request 


=== SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


800 CHESTNUT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 11 
Douglas MacAgy, Director 


SUMMER SESSION * June 24 - August 2 
FACULTY OF TWENTY-ONE 
WILLIAM SAnOvsS — EVSA MODEL 


Guest Instructors 
0 : ~ A a WATERCOLOR 
SCHOOL 


16th Season Opens June 24 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME. 


GJornsworh 









SUMMER ART CLASSES ON CAPE COD 
JULY Ist TO SEPTEMBER 7th 
LANDSCAPE, PORTRAITURE, ALL MEDIUMS 
Write for Circular: Secretary, Box 78 
North Truro, Mass. 





SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Address: Supervisor of Summer Session 


CARNEGIE 


June 21 INSTITUTE OF 

Annet 2 
_ TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH ; 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion, Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
Universty activities. 
FALL TERM REGISTRATION: SEPT. 30, 1946. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
The Art Digest 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 


DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $20 a Semester. 


Write for Catalogue 8. 


NATHANIEL 


SUMMER SCHOOL e July 1 to Sept. 1 
Painting e Composition e Watercolor 
75 MAIN ST. e ROCKPORT, MASS. 


AKT Jeune INSTITUTE 


Professional School. of Arts, Painting, Chicago 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 
Dress Design. Teacher Training. Accredited. De- 
grees. Diploma. Catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 100 


SUMMER SESSION 
' x June 24 to August 2, 1946 





PAINTING WORKSHOP 
FIGURE & LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


CALIFORNIA  COLLEGEOF ARTS CRAFTS 


Oakland 11 - California 
i ee Macky, President 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 


SCULPTURE 
PORTRAITURE 











FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1946 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1946 








Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher eee. Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs —y pean. 













Direct Project Training 
Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. 
_—_ Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
Indus. Design, Fash. Illus.,Cartoon’g, 
ter. Decor., Illus. “Draw’g & Paint. 
ing. 5 Write for Free Catalog. 
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new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 57 


121 Monument Circle indianapolis 9, Ind, 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name. 
Street 
OOD erence IB cree 
July 1, 1946 


Clark Collection 


[Continued from page 9] 


which she must be mute and motion- 
less. The Landscape, is one of his rare 
“realizations” of combining the sensu- 
ous delight in the thing seen with the 
esthetic idea it produced. It is not dif- 
ficult to see in this canvas how his 
subtle gradations of color indicate defi- 
nite changes in surfaces in the building 
up of the design. The Card Players is 
one of his great pictures, for which he 
had made studies of the individuals in 
the group, and different, smaller ver- 
sions of the subject. It has a monumen- 
tal, classical power that repeated view- 
ings confirm. 

Renoir’s enchanting vision of ado- 
lescence, La Petite Margot Berard, has 
the luscious quality of an exotic fruit; 
it is a far remove from his matured ex- 
pression in the striking portrait, Tilla 
Durieux, which suggests sculpture in its 
form and substance, yet is filled with 
a palpitating sense of life. Nor can the 
exhibition be abandoned without men- 
tion of the famous, Chanteuse Verte, 
by Degas, a superb pastel. The quality 
of all the items of this showing is nota- 
ble; nothing negligible finds its place 
here. Admission for the public may be 
obtained by writing to the Association 
for cards, or seeking for them from 
some member of the Club. (Until Sept. 
28.) —-MARGARET BREUNING. 


Chicago Winners 

[Continued from page 8] 

color, Saltillo Rooftops and Antonio P. 
Martino’s Boatyard. 

One of the stimulating “extras” that 
accompany these Chicago annuals are 
one-man feature shows, this year ac- 
corded Jacob Lawrence, Alexander Cal- 
der and prizewinner Karl Zerbe. Law- 
rence is represented by the 22 simple 
but dynamic, near-abstract gouaches 
that chronicle the turbulent life of cru- 
sader John Brown, from the fight at 
Harper’s Ferry to his eventual death 
by hanging. The Calder group—a first 
showing in the Midwest, by the way, of 
his drawings and watercolors—includes 
the originals of his recent book illus- 
trations for Three Young Rats and 
Aesop’s Fables. A few circus subjects 
also partake of the wit, enchantment 
and handling of abstract forms which 
characterize this artist’s work. The 
Zerbe exhibition is made up of 22 gou- 
aches, most of them recent, in a wide 
variety of subjects and techniques. 


Watercolors for Toledo 


Four more contemporary watercolors 
have been added to the Toledo Museum 
of Art’s permanent collection this year. 
They are Furlough by Merrill A. Bai- 
ley; Vermont Landscape by Dean Fau- 
sett; Conversation in the Woods by 
Loran Wilford, all three purchased 
from the museum’s spring watercolor 
annual; and Iowa Highway by Jessie 
Loomis, purchased from the artist’s re- 
cent one-man museum show. 


SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2nd 


WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


CHESTER SPRINGS, PA.— JUNE 10 TO AUGUST 28 
Professional instruction in ponies and sculpture. 
Posing sates doors, animal sculpture, lithography, 
landscape classes. “hoon. 
PHILA., BROAD & CHERRY— JUNE 17 TO JULY 27 
An intensive six-weeks course offering study in 
painting and illustration. 
Distinguished faculties 
Credit toward B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees 


Write Broad & Cherry, Phila. 2, Pa., for catalogs 
and information. 


School of Design for Women 
102nd YEAR. Design, adver- 
tising, illustration, interior 


decoration, fashion arts, fine 
arts, teacher training. B.E.A. 


INSTITUTE pe all courses. Photography, 


uppetry, jewelry, ceramics. 


Dap evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Cata og. 
1326 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

Courses by mail in 

modern, creative art. 
RALPH M. PEARSON 
Author: The New Art Education (Harpers 


). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
Bulletins on request. 


JESIGN WORKSHOP ... 








. Nyack, N. Y. 


PAINT IN SAN DIEGO 
365 DAYS PER YEAR 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 


FIGURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 
5172 W. PT. LOMA BOULEVARD, SAN DIEGO 7, CALIF. 
ORREN BR. LOUDEN, Director 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


in new quarters In the Museam bullding on Huntington Avenae. 
Uniimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
lectures. Professional training In Drawing, Graphic Arts, Palnt- 
ing, Sculpture, Jewelry, Sliversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Fall Registration Sept. 19, 20. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


1009 N. STATE © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 





TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 
COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE'S 
LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATAIOQUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial "Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT :*ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lioyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 


DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, 


CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. 


PLATT, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, 


FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Our Stand Is Approved 

The League is gratified to have a let- 
ter from Assistant Secretary of State 
J. H. Hilldring, to whom was referred 
our protest against returning at this 
time the German art which was sent to 
this country by the Army for safe- 
keeping. This letter is self-explanatory 
ahd will undoubtedly interest our mem- 
bership for it is in line with our rea- 
soning. It is to be hoped a way will be 
found for our public to see these works 
of art and the receipts from admissions 
would make a sizeable fund for foreign 
relief. We print the letter herewith: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
June 12, 1946 
My dear Mr. Reid: 

I have received, by reference from 
the White House, your letter to the 
President of May 23, indicating that the 
American Artists Professional League 
supports the action taken by this Gov- 
ernment in removing to this country 






Taubes DAMAR RETOUCHING 
VARNISH, 4 oz., 50c 
Tabues DAMAR PICTURE 
VARNISH, 4 oz., 50c 
Taubes DAMAR SOLUTION, 
Heavy, 4 0z., 50c 
Taubes PICTURE CLEANING 
MEDIUM, 4 0z., 40c 
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2700 HIGHLAND AVE 


for safe-keeping certain famous paint- 
ings found by our Armed Forces in Ger- 
many. I note that the League recom- 
mends that these German paintings be 
exhibited in American museums, that 
an admission be charged and that the 
proceeds be used for foreign relief. 

I am, of course, gratified to know 
that the League understands and ap- 
proves the action that was taken in 
order to make sure that these master- 
pieces be preserved pending their ulti- 
mate return to their rightful owners. 

The paintings are now in the custody 
of the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington and I understand that a great 
deal of work remains to be done on 
them. They were found in salt mines 
and apparently it is a rather long and 
difficult process to remove the salty 
coatings which incrusted their surfaces 
and to give them other treatment re- 
quired to preserve them. I do not know 
how long it will be before this work is 
completed nor can I give you a definite 
answer as to whether it will be possible 


LTE 


PAINTING MEDIUMS 


we ae 


TUM aaa a QMO ay 
Renowned Authority on Paint Technics 


Damar Varnishes are back! 
Now the entire line of Taubes famous 
Varnishes and Mediums is again available 


from your Permanent Pigments dealer. 


Mr. Taubes’ booklet, “Varnishes and Painting Mediums,” 
FREE from your dealers or by writing to: 












PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
Manufacture f Fine Artist ind Woter 
titel la TB ee 
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to exhibit the paintings thereafter. I 
suggest that you communicate directly 
with the National Gallery of Art about 
this at a later date. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. H. Hilldring, 
Assistant Secretary. 


New Jersey Chapter Exhibition 

The New Jersey Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League is 
holding its 10th Annual Spring Lake 
exhibition at the Warren from June 
20 to September 8. It is a very success- 
ful show with 148 exhibits hung: 

It is under the direction of Clara 
Stroud who will be remembered by our 
members for the splendid watercolor 
she donated for an American Art Week 
prize. Helen Capen is the New Jersey 
State Chairman and the jury is com- 
posed of Paolo D’Anna, Robert Kraen- 
ter and Elva Wright. The catalogue is 
by Kathryn V. Shadinger and Mrs. 
Jerald O’Neil is in charge of sales. This 
is a very representative show, its ex- 
hibitors are widespread over the State 
and it is attracting a great deal of 
attention. 


It Was a Fine Idea 


The Dutchess County Art Association 
of New York engaged in a project in 
1942 which was very successful and is 
well-worth recounting as an activity 
which may inspire others of our Chap- 
ters. 

They issued a calendar for 1943, 11x 
14 inches in size with beautifully re- 
produced paintings for each of. the 
months, appropriate to the seasons. 












Taubes COPAL VARNISH, 
4 ounce bottle, 65c 

Taubes COPAL PAINTING 
MEDIUM, Heavy, 65c 

Taubes COPAL PAINTING 
MEDIUM, Light, 65c 
Taubes COPAL CONCENTRATE, 
2% oz. bottle, $1.25 


The Art Digest 
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WILLIAM H. GOMPERT 

We deeply regret the passing of 
our good friend, William H. Gom- 
pert, a member of our National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. He represented 
the architectural profession on our 
Board and his cheerful and vivid 
personality as well as his knowledge 
of contracts and executive procedure 
was always a splendid contribution 
to our deliberations. 

For years he was a prominent 
architect of New York City; one of 
the valued members of the Architec- 
tural League of New York and the 
Beaux Arts Institute. He contrib- 
uted a vital enthusiasm on the se- 
ries of famous Beaux Arts Balls. 





These were painted by their members: 
James Scott, Stowell LeCain Fisher, 
Tom Barrett, John W. Pratten, E. L. 
Hubbard, Alice Judson, Geraldine D. N. 
Acker, C. K. Chatterton, A. R. Mitchell 
and Catherine H. Gardner. 

They were reproduced in off-set in 
uniform sixe 74%x8% inches, and were 
scenes in Dutchess County, therefore 
of particular interest to its people. The 
Association realized some $2,500 from 
the undertaking and the proceeds, 
above the cost of producing it, went to 
the Dutchess County war activities. It 
was a most attractive piece of work 
and the League feels pride in it. 


California Chapter 


Paul B. Williamson, Chairman of the 
Board of the California Chapter, an- 
nounces the closing of their public Gal- 
lery. This was due, according to Mr. 
Williamson, because of the changes of 
addresses and plans of their members 
following the closing of the war anda 
sudden spurt of buying by commercial 
galleries offering one-man shows to 
our members, and to reduce our ex- 
penses as the gallery always operated 
at a near loss. 

Says Mr. Williamson: “We organized 
a travelling show in California and 
have 36 paintings on tour. They have 
been to Oakland Art Museum, Crocker 
Art Gallery in Sacramento, Hagan Me- 
morial Gallery in Stockton, Weston 
Ruiz in Fresno and will go to Bakers- 
field, Calif., Carmel, etc.” 

“Pending their annual meeting,” he 
says, “no plans are definite at this time 
to operate a gallery as the plan of 
travelling shows to other towns seems 
to appeal to our members. Later we 
may again operate a display center in 
San Francisco when conditions are 
more normal.” 

Unquestionably the activities of the 
Chapter and its gallery was at the bot- 
tom of the “spurt of buying by com- 
mercial galleries and their one man 
shows.” 


Inquiry on Copyright 

One of our members from Columbus, 
Ohio, is not entirely clear about the 
procedure for copyrighting his picture. 
He did not explain whether he wished 
a general copyright or one covering the 
right of reproduction. We take it that 
it is the latter in which he is interested. 

The securing of a general copyright 
as we have advised a number of times 
is quite simple. Send to the Register of 
Copyrights in Washington and specify 
that you wish the card or blank for 
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securing a general copyright ona draw- 
ing or a work of art. When you have 
filled this in you mail it with two snap- 
shots of your picture, together with one 
dollar to the Register and in a short 
time you will have an acknowledge- 
ment and the copyright receipt. 

The copyright for a reproduction of 
your work is almost as simple but there 
is one thing to keep in mind—and that 
is you do not send the pictures of your 
work until the work appears in print. 
And these reproductions must be two 
of those which are being reproduced 
commercially. In writing to the Regis- 
ter you must specify that you wish the 
application card for reproducing a pic- 
ture. The fee in this instance is $2.00. 

Please, all members, if you have any 
desire to protect your paintings—if you 
think your work is worth protection— 
file this information away unléss you 
can well memorize it. The cost and the 
trouble is so slight that it is too bad 
so many of our artists do not wake up 
until some printer or dealer with a good 
commercial eye realizes its sales value 
and appropriates it without consent. 

It is unbelievable how many _ in- 
stances of this kind of piracy have hap- 
pened to our members within the two 
decades of the League’s existence. Of 
course it is the League’s ultimate ob- 
ject to get our copyright law so framed 
that it will afford the protection to our 
artists that was the obvious intent of 
the framers of our Constitution. In the 
meantime be sure to warn every dealer 
of every agent or every gallery with 
whom you have a picture, that in event 
of a sale the rights of reproduction are 
definitely retained by you. And do not 
permit any other kind of sale. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

To the eye of any friend of art 
nothing is sadder than the photo- 
graphic mural. This reflection, born 
in Chicago’s one remaining German 
restaurant with the old beer garden 
flavor and Black Forest decor, cli- 
maxes a feeling of repugnance brew- 
ing since the Century of Progress 
exhibition with its extensive murals 
of shop operations at the Ford Plant. 
These dreadful miscarriages of dec- 
oration tell plainly two things. First 
—the old hunger for pictorial walls 
that record something» recognizable 
has not died. No manner of primi- 
tive or abstract depiction of the 
ugly and the meaningless can sat- 
isfy this craving. Second—The art- 
ists who assuage it have been driven 
from their natural field by the stern 
decrees of artistic “fashions of the 
times”—and we have to look at 
photo murals. No artist today would 
dare to adorn this German restau- 
rant with the old kind of painting 
of: the Alps and Black Forest that 
used to come over from Europe so 
plentifully to intrigue the Victorian 
diner. One misses these old oil paint- 
ings with their rich earthiness. There 
was something in any Alpine pot- 
boiler infinitely preferable to photo 
murals or the fumbling efforts of the 
modernist who likes to decorate walls 
with a view of some back alley com- 
plete with garbage cans or some lop- 
sided mansion from a “blighted area” 
of Chicago. 
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NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


18 &. $7 SF. 
NEW YORK 
| a RRR 
400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 







Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLO' 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS ‘ 
SIENNAS 

OXIDES ETC, 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


AVAILABLE IN LIMITED QUANTITIES 


Be 
TREN: 


. AC FRIEDRICH 
cue ii ! 
MANUFA‘ 





ROBERT ROSENTHAL, INC. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
JUST RECEIVED!!! 


BELGIAN 82” LINEN CANVAS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


41 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3 





DEFLATE INFLATION— 
BUY VICTORY BONDS! 








CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Akron Art Institute To July 30: 
Watercolors by Walt Dehner; To 
Aug. 30: Loan Painting Exhibi- 
tion. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Philips Academy To Labor Day: 
This Was Andover; Student Exhi- 
bition. 

ASBURY PARE, N. J. 

Berkley Carteret Hotel 7o Sept. 3: 
Society of Fine Arts Members 
Show. 

Sunset Ave. Solarium 7o July 10: 
Paintings by The Interlaken Art 
Club Members. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Sept. 15: Chi- 
nese Furniture; To July 31: 
Paintings and Drawings by William 
Calfee. 

Walters Art Gallery July: Water- 
colors by Antoine-Louis Barye. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy To July 15: 
20th Century Drawings; To July 
30: Six Latin-American Painters; 
Latin-American Drawings; African 
Negro Sculpture. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Sept. 1: 
Prints by Goya; Cartoons by Dahl 
and Williams; Flower Prints; July 
10-Sept. 29: Loan Exhibition of 
late Chinese Porcelains. 

Fogg Museum To Sept. 17: French 
Paintings since 1870. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To July 14: Works 
by Eleanor Coen; To Aug. 18: 
John Brown Series by Jacob 
Lawrence; July: 57th Annual 
American Exhibition of Water- 
colors and Drawings. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Taft Museum 7o Sept. 2: Photo- 
Murals of Ohio Valley Architec- 
ture. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art Jo July 
30: Season in Flowers and Fruits; 
Indian Posters; July $38-Oct. 6: 
Prints by Seven Graphic Masters. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
To Aug. 30: Recent Accessions by 
American Museums 1945-46. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Jo Aug. 31: 
Permanent Collection. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo July 21: 
Paintings by Mexican artists. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute July: Ameri- 
can Century by Enit Kaufman. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum July: 
Annual Exhibition. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum July 7-31: 
Watercolors by Emily Groom. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute July: 
Paintings from the Booth Tark- 
ington Collection; Memorial Exhi- 
bition of Glen Cooper Henshaw. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson-Atkins Museum July: His- 
tory of American Watercolor 
Painting. 

KENNEBUNK, MAINE 
Brick Store Museum 7o July 30: 
Exhibition of Maine Architecture. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Biltmore Art Galleries To July 15: 
Nine Eastern Painters. 

Los Angeles County Museum To 
duly 18: Paintings by Max Weber; 
July 7-Aug. 4: Art Teachers of 
Southern California Exhibit; To 
July 14: 7th Annual of Artists of 
Los Angeles and Vicinity. 

Panart Gallery July: Mexican Art. 

Francis Taylor Galleries To July 
13: Paintings by John Decker. 

James Vigeveno Galleries July: 
Modern Paintings. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute To July 
15: Paintings by Abraham Ratt- 
ner; July 15-Aug. 25: Encycio- 
pedia Britannica Collection. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Walker Art Center Jo July 14: 5 
Minnesota Painters; To Aug. 4: 
8rd Annual Sculpture Exhibition; 
To Aug. 24: Contemporary Ce- 
ramics; To July 28: Minnesota 
Artists Association. 

MYSTIC, CONN. 

Mystic Art Association July 3-Aug. 
31: Annual Exhibition. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum July: Recent Ac- 
cessions; Arts of China; Brasher 
Prints of Birds and Trees. 
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OLD LYME, CONN. 
Lyme Art Association To July 7: 
Exhibition by Members. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Memorial July: Watercolors 
by Roger Cheney; To Aug. 18: 
Indian Paintings. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
July: Drawings of 16th and 17th 
Centuries; American Paintings. 
Art Alliance To Aug. 17: Phila- 
delphia Watercolor Club; To Sept. 
15: Illustrated Books. 


PITTTSBURG, PA. 

Carnegie Institute J7o July 21: 
Paintings by Pitsburgh Artists. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum July 2-31: 
Paintings by Edward Melcarth; 
Sculpture by Franc Epping; Paint- 
ings by George Picken; July 23- 
Aug. 20: History of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum July: Ab- 
stractions; July 5-Aug. $1: Con- 
temporary Paintings and Prints; 
July 16-30: La Tausca Collection 
of Paintings. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art July 1-Aug. 15: 


Master Drawings: Print Acquisi- 
tions. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum July 1-31: Inde- 
pendent Artists of St. Louis: To 
Aug. 4: Kaethe Kollwitz Memo- 
rial Exhibition. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery July 1-26: 
Container Corporation Exhibition. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery To July 14: 
Latin-American Paintings. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor To July 14: Watercolors by 
John Stewart Datlio; Chinese 
Woodblocks; To July 15: Paris, 
1945; From July 15: Watercolors 
by John C. Young. 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
July 7%: Paintings by Anton Ref- 
regier; Works by James Chapin; 
To July 14: Paintings by Max 
Beckmann; American Watercolors. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Santa Barbara Museum To July 
14: 5th Anniversary Exhibition. 
SBATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum July 10-Aug. 4: Paint- 
ings by Ralston Crawford. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Art 


Museum 7o July 14: Photographs 
of America; July 2-17: Paintings 
by William Leigh. 
SPRING LAKE, N. J. 

The Warren To Sept. 8: 
Lake Exhibition. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts July: Perma- 
nent Collection. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Toledo Museum of Art July: 33rd 
Annual Summer Exhibition. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 
July 8-13: %th Annual Outdoor 
Exhibition. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To July 
$1: Woodblocks by Louis Schanker. 
Smithsonian Institution To July 
21: Sculpture by Francisco Al- 
bert; July: Contemporary Amer- 
ican Etchings. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery and School of Art 
July: Paintings by James Mal- 
lory Willson and Jane Downs 


Carter. ' 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center To July 7: 
Artists and Walkowittz; July 12- 
Aug. 31: Permanent Collection. 


Spring 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. (63E57) 
Annual Competitive Exhibition; 
July 1-18: Veterans’ Exhibit; 
From July 20; ACA Artists Group 
Show. 

America House (485 Madison) To 
Sept. 11: The Master Craftsmen 
of Tomorrow. 

American British (44W56) 
for Summer. 
Argent Galleries 
for Summer. 
Art of This Century 
Closed for Summer. 


Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To July 6: Works of 
Celia Schwebel; To July 15: An- 
nual Print Competition; From 
July 16: Group Show of Member 
Artiste. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To 
Sept.: Paintings and Water Colors 
by American Artists. 

Barbizon Plaza Hotel Art Galleries 
6th Ave. and 58) Jo Sept.: Thumb 
Box Exhibit. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) Closed ‘for Summer. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) Closed for. 
Summer. 

George Binet Gallery (67E57) 
Through July: New Paintings 
Gallery Group. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Through 
July: Conversation With Paintings. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
Closed for Summer. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) Through Aug. 18: Graphic 
Work by Raoul Dufy; To July 14 
and from July 18 to Sept. 2: 
Photographs by Albert Greenfield; 
To Sept.: Works by Mary Cassatt. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Closed 
through July. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) To July 
31: Group Exhibition. 

Century Association (7W43) To 
Sept. 28: Paintings from Stephen 
C. Clark Collection. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To July 
13: Paintings by Arthur Sappe; 
From July 15: Group Show. 

Contemporary Arts Inc. (106E57) 
July: Summer Exhibition. . 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) 
Through August: Contemporary 
American Paintings and Folk Art. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
July 31: 19th Century French and 
20th Century American Paintings. 

Durlacher Bros. (11E57) To July 
30: Old and Modern Paintings and 
Drawings. 


Duveen Bros. (720 Fifth) July: 
15th to 18th Century Paintings. 
Egan Gallery (63E57) To July 6: 
Drawings by Kerkam; July 6-31: 

Modern American Paintings. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
July 31: Group Exhibition. 
Eighth Street Gallery (33W8) July: 
Group Summer Sale. 
Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 
July 26: Gallery Group Show. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Through 
July: Summer Group Show, Paint- 
ings by C. W. Anderson. 

Frick Collection (1E70) July: Per- 
manent Collection. 
Friedman Gallery 
and August: 


To July 13: 


Closed 
(42W57) Closed 


(30W57) 


(20E49) July 
Works of Bertram 


Goodman. 

Galerie Neuf (342E79) To Aug. 11: 
Group Show. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Closed 
for Summer. 

Gramercy Galleries (38 Gramercy 
Pk.) To July 20: Paintings by 
Donald Coale; July 20-Sept. 3: 
Old and Modern Art. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) July 8-31: Etch- 
ings and Lithographs of New York. 
Felix Gouled Galleries (18E57) 
July: Paintings by Utrillo and 


Gagni. 

Harlow & Co. (42E57) July: Wat- 
ercolors, Etching, Engravings. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 
July: Audubon Exhibit. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) July: 
Group Exhibition. 

Kneedler Galleries (14E57) July: 
18th and 19th Century French 
Paintings. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) Closed July 
and August. 

Kraushaar GaGlleries (32E57) To 
July 27: Paintings by American 
Artists. 

Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
July: Mosaic Panels by Max 
Spivak. 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) July: 
19th Century European and Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Closed 
July and August. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) July: 
Old and Modern Masters. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) 

Summer Group Show. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) To 
July 12: Group Show; Closed 
from July 13. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) To July 21: Fine Arts 
Under Fire; To Sept. 30: Con- 
temporary American Painting and 
Sculpture, Masterpieces from the 
Department of Prints, The Taste 
of The Seventies, European Draw- 
ings; Mediaeval Collection; Egyp- 
tian Collection. 

Midtown Gallery (601 Madison) 
July: Season's Retrospective. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Summer: 
Summer Exhibition of 19th and 
20th Century American Artists. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) July: 
Group Show. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Aug. 25: Georgia O'Keeffe Ret- 
rospective; Ballet Drawings by 
Franklin C. Watkins; To Sept. 8: 
A New Country House by Frank 
Lloyd Wright; To Oct. 6: Toys 
for Children; To Sept. 22: New 
York Private Collections; To Sept. 
15: New Photographers. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 


July: 


(24E54) July: New Loan Exhibr. 
tion of Contemporary Paintings. 
New Age Gallery (138W15) Closed 

July and August. 
(42E57) 


New Art Circle 
Group Exhibition. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) July: 
Old and Modern Paintings. 
Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57) 
July: Old and Modern Masters. 
New York Historical Society (Cen- 
tral Park West at 77) To July 14: 
Watercolors by Audubon; July: 50 
Years of Manhattan Transit. 
New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (51E57) To July 5: 
Paintings of Children. 
New York Public Library (104W- 
136) To Aug. 31: Painting by Fay 
Helfand Gold. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Closed 
during July and August. 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) 
during July and August. 
Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (130 
Lexington Ave.) July: Frederic 
Remington Exhibition. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) July: 
Group Show. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) July: Sea- 
son in Review. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) 
ing July and August. 
Portraits Inc. (460 Park at 57) 
July: Summer Exhibition. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54) 
July: Summer Group. 
Roko Gallery (51 Greenwich Ave.) 
July: Group Show of 25 Artists. 
Paul Rosenberg (16E57) July and 
August: 19th and 20th Century 
French and American Paintings. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Sept. 20: Summer Group Show. 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) 
July: Season in Review. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Closed 
July and August. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
July: Old Masters. 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) July: Old Masters. 
Jacques Seligmann and Co. (5E57) 
July: Old Masters. 
Serigraph Galleries Inc. 
To Aug. $31: The 
Choice. 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries (32E- 
57) July: Old Masters. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington at 
61) To July 26: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 
(19E64) To 


July: 


Closed 


Closed dur- 


(38W57) 
Decorator's 


Wildenstein and Co. 
Sept. 1: Portraits through Cen- 
turies. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) Closed for 
Summer. 

Winfield Fine Art Gallery (184W4) 
To July 31: Oils and Sketches by 
Attilio Salemme. 


| For the Latest Reports on Art Events 
READ 


THE ART DIGEST 
APPEARING 20 TIMES A YEAR 


One Year—$3.00 


Two Years—$5.00 


The Art Digest 
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For Everyone @ The Outstanding 


“ 


STEPHEN CSOKA, a.n.a. NoTeD AmeRICAN 


“Escape of the Bull” 


by 
Stephen Csoka, 
A.N.A, 


STEPHEN CSOKA, A.N.A., most recent 
award was in the La Tausca Pearl Com- 
petition, early this year; the Pennsylvania 
Academy's Eyre Medal for the best print, 
1945; Kate W. Arms Miniature Prize, So- 
ciety of American Etchers, 1945; First Pur- 
chase Prize, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, 1944; Brooklyn Society of Artists First 
Prize, 1944, and five other American and 
Foreign Prize Awards. He was invited to 
the Carnegie Institute Annual three years— 
1943-44-45—and in the Corcoran Gallery, 
1945. 


His work is in the permanent collection of 
the Encyclopeadia Britannica Collection, 
Georgia Museum, Library of Congress, 
British Museum, Budapest Museum of Art, 
and others. He has been commissioned to 
etch the Society of American Etchers 
membership plate this year as well as the 
agg for the Collectors of American Art 
or 1943 and 1944, 


Mr. Csoka is a member of the Audubon 
Artists, an Associate National Academi- 
cian, Society of American Etchers, and the 
Society of Brooklyn Artists. He is on the art 
faculty of the Parson's School of Art, 136 
East 57th St., New York City. He has had 
one-man exhibitions at the Contemporary 
Arts, New York City, 1940-1943-1945; 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 1943; Minnesota 
State Fair, 1943, etc. 


PAINTER 


ART TEACHER 


USES 


Grumbadertnal | 


OIL COLORS FOR ARTISTS 


Mr. Csoka writes: 

"Knowledge in the selection of the finest 
raw material results in a combina- 
tion that provides America with the 
greatest professional artists oil color 
Grumbacher Finest." 


5S Corta 


“All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 


of the American 
Artists’ Profession- 
al League.”’ 


The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 


ACTUAL 


OBTAINABLE 
AT YOUR 
FAVORITE 
ARTISTS 
MATERIAL 
DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


¢ 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 


468 WEST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


BRUSHES 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


COLORS 
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